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ABSTRACT 

The rationale for a national investment in early 
childhood learning, the needs to be met, and the costs are discussed. 
A number of current program models, diagnostic service centers, 
programs for pareoit education, and preparent programs at the 
secondary and college levels are described. Research studies and 
findings about different early childhood education programs are 
cited; more evaluative research of all early childhood programs is 
urged. Bureau of Census data and projections are used to show 
estimates of; (1) children in families by age, race, and income; (2) 
mothers in the labor force; (3) migrant children; (4) ethnic and 
geographic subgroups; (5) target population for parent education; (6) 
current preprimary enrollment figures; (7) costs of federally 
financed day care programs; and (8) regional and geographic 
breakdowns of current enrollment number and capacity of licensed day 
care facilities. A detailed cost analysis of preschool programs to 
meet current and projected needs and cost C5*timates for four 
different approaches to early childhood learning programs conclude 
the document. A 242-item bibliography is included. (For related 
document, see ED 058 473.) (Author/MLF) 
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THIS IS ONE OF SEVERAL REPORTS PREPARED FOR THIS COMMISSION. 
TO AID IN OUR DELIBERATIONS, I^E HAVE SOUGHT THE BEST QUALIFIED 
PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS TO CONDUCT THE )^IANY STUDY PROJECTS RE- 
LATING TO OUR BROAD MANDATE. COMMISSION STAFF MEMBERS HAVE 
ALSO PREPAR12D CERTAIN REPORTS. 

WE ARE PUBLISHING THEM ALL SO THAT OTHERS MAY HAVE ACCESS TO 
THE SAME COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS OF THESE SUBJECTS THAT THE COM- 
MISSION SOUGHT TO OBTAIN. IN 0(JR OWN FINAL REPORT WE WILL NOT BE 
ABLE TO ADDRESS IN DETAIL EVERY ASPECT OF EACH AREA STUDIED. BUT 
THOSE WHO SEEK ADDITIONAL INSIGHTS INTO THE COMPLEX PROBLEMS OF 
EDUCATION IN GENERAL AND SCHOOL FINANCE IN PARTICULAR WILL FIND 
MUCH CONTAINED IN THESE PROJECT REPORTS. 

WE HAVE FOUND MUCH OF VALUE IN THEM FOR OUR OWN DELIBERA- 
TIONS. THE FACT THAT WE ARE NOW PUBLISHING THEM, HOWEVER, 
SHOULD IN NO SENSE BE VIEWED AS ENDORSEMENlf OF ANY OR ALL OF 
THEIR FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS. THE COMMISSION HAS REVIEWED THIS 
REPORT AND THE OTHERS BUT HAS DRAWN ITS OWN CONCLUSIONS AND WILL 
OFFER ITS OWN RECCMMENDATIONS^ THE FINAL REPORT OF THE CCMIISSION 
MAY WELL BE AT VARIANCE WITH OR IN OPPOSITION TO VIEWS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS CONTAINED IN THIS AND OTHER PROJECT REPORTS . 
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" How can we judge the worth of a society? 

On what basis can we predict how well a 
nation will survive and prosper? Many 
indices could be used for this purpose; among 
them the Gross National Product, the birth 
rate, crime statistics, mental health data, 
etc. In this book we propose yet another 
criterion; the concern of one generation fo r 
the next . If the children and youth of a 
nation ore afforded opportunity to develop 
their capacities to the fullest, if they are 
given the knowlege to understand the world 
and the wisdom to change it, then the prospects 
for the future are bright. In contrast, a 
society which neglects its children, however 
well it may function in other respects, risks 
eventual disorganization and demise. " 



Urie Bronfenbrenner, Two Worlds of Childhood; 



U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
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The report which follows presents, then, the rationale for a national investment 

in early childhood learning, the needs to be met and the costs of doing so. 



SUMMARY OF FINMNGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



A convergence of theory, knowledge, research or>d practice in early childhood 
educatiory growing public awareness of its benefits, and political and public support for 
day care hove created a climate out of which broad national policy will in all probability 
emerge. This report focuses on the educational component of early childhood programs; 
it does not deal with the pros or cons of getting welfare mothers to work or with providing 
babysitting services to middle class parents. Our concern is with maximal development of 
children, intellectually, socially, emotionally and physically. 

The greater malleability of children under six; their rapid potential rate of 
development; the greater opportunity in early years to counteract the debilitating effects 
of poverty and thus to narrow or emse the widening gap of intellectual achievement between 
the poor and the non-poor; and the growing knowledge of how to establish and maintain 
programs for early childhood learning; all of these provide a foundation for more attention 
to and greater investment in the domain of pre-primary education. 

Although there were occasiorKil Federol forays into child care programs before 1965, 
the last five or six years have seen the Federal investment in early childhood programs grow, 
largely as outgrowths of efforts to combat poverty, .notably through the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, the Economic Opportunity Act which spawned Head Start and 
Follow Through, amendments to the Social Security Act, the Work Incentive program and 
Concentrated Employment Program, Parenl’ and Child Centers, and the Notional School 
Lunch Act. ‘ Actually, the Appalachian Regional Commission has counted over 300 separate 
authorizations for child care, administered by 18 different Federal agencies, a feature which 
has led to problems of coordination and r^uced efficiency. More important, however, they 
fall to serve more than a fraction of the nation's economically disadvantaged children who 



stand to benefit most from them. 



Approaches to early childhood education have been diverse, ranging from highly 
structured, heavily cognitively-based programs to more open and affectively-oriented ones. 
Some program names have even entered the household vocabulary', including British Infant 
School, Montessori, Head Start, and the r^ewest face on the screen, "Sesame Street", 
produced by the Children's Television Workshop. It is of interest to note that although 
program content and style have been varied, sometimes even divergent, almost all have 
shown positive effects when measured against an external criterion, suggesting that It may 
be less the method than the fact of adult attention, stimulation and interaction that promotes 
the success that has been found. This in part may also explain the newest emphasis upon 

parent education programs as a means of fostering or reinforcing the child's maximum developr 
ment. 



A great deal of the program research and development has been conducted with 
children from four to six years of age. Some work Is also being accomplished with the 
early Infant stage. (LaCrosse, Robert and L<?e,Patrick, eds. pp. 294-295) Surprisingly, 
very liUle Is reported with children two or three years of age, possibly due to their lack 
of ready availability at subjects. Neverthdess, the finding that major differences in mental 



abilities between disadvanicged and non-disadvantaged children are not found much before 
eighteen months, but that the gap widens quickly after that, suggest a real possibility for 
preventing impending deficits by early intervention. It is at these ages that parent education 
programs, home visitor programs, or variations of them seem to have greatest promise, as 
opposed to the group-administered programs . found suitable for the more mature chi Id 

of four and five . This earlier intervention , couple) with diognosis and remediation of hea Ith 



and nutrition problems and with social services to create q favorable home climate for the 
child, appears to be able to produce measurable gains in various aspfects of child develop- 
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Priority is given, in recommending early childhood programs for children under 
six, to the needs of the disadvantaged. At the same time, a case is mode for providing 
the benefits of early childhood odoeation to the children of families with incomes up to S6,900, 
a figure used in various day care and child development bills now under consideration by the 
Congress. 

The costs associated with the provision of such services are given in ways that 
permit the reader to construct a program meeting his own constraints as to financial resources 
and his own specifications, using modules of content, time or appiooch; working with selected 
age groups; arnl enrolling children at various levels of family IfKome. In addition to education 
of young children, an ideal program Is seen to include research at a fixed percentage of 
obtlay, so- that there can be an ever-increasing base of knowledge and evaluation on which 
to build future improvements and effectiveness; and staff ‘training, both professional and para- 
professional, required because of the highly labor intensive nature of the programs(about 80% 
of total operating costs is for manpower). 

FINDINGS 

1 . For children of four arid fiv e 

We find substantial justification for a program of group-odministered, pre-primary 
education for children of ages four and five. Our conclusion is based bn findings 
• ^ ^ " such output variables as increased "school success" or academic achieve - 

ment, improved ability to adjust to the routine and life of fhe school. Increased 
- promotions to first grade, reductions in first grade fetbntion, increased success on 
' "readiness tests", gains In IQ points arsd reduced likelihood of dropping butv 
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2'. For children of three 

We find less substantial evidence for a program of grcup-odministered, pre-primary 
education for children at age three. While three year olds are ready for some 
degree of socialization experience, less is known about how tp manage such programs 
for them. LaCrosse and Patrick's (76) comprehensive survey of research finds a 
paucity of research on children in the two and three yeor age groups. Until 
further research has been completed, therefore, we would recommend centering 
educational programs for three year olds around the home and parents or, when 
necessary, in fomily or home day care as opposed to a more formal educational 
environment. 

3. For children from birth to three 

We find strong justification for educational programs for parents of children from 
birth to six and especially for parents of chitdreo up to age three or four. A 
brood range of methods for providing parent education, with ar>d without home 
tutoring, has been tried, with invariably good results. From experiences and 
studies involving parent education come reports showing significantly greater gains 
(IQ) for the children of mothers in such programs than for children of mothers in 
coni^ol groups, as well os improved performance on tests involving perceptual, 
visual and vocabulary skills. Furthermore, evidence that differences in various 
abilities between socioeconomic groups generally begin to appear in the second 
year suggests that parent education early In the, chi Id's life may work to prevent 
the gap that appears then and later widens. 

4. Learning by television for preschoolers 

We find that specially designed television programs can produce achievement gains 
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for children of all socioeconomic groups. For example, offer one year, children 
who viewed the Children's Television Workshop program. Sesame Street, made test 
score achievement gains on tests designed to assess the expected outcomes of the 
program. Interestingly, gains seemed to be independent of socioeconomic status, 
sex or regional groupings in direct relation to the amount of viewing by the child. 
The cost of production and distribution, estimated at $1.00 per child per year, 
lead to-Otrecommendation thatprograms of this kind be made a part of the 
experience of all children, not only at home, but at group facilities as well, 
from home and family day care to full day kindergartens. 
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5. Diognostic evoluotion in early childhood 

We find strong evidence for the importance of complete medical, psychological, 
social service and educational diagnosis services at the time of entry into preschool 
programs, along with provision for referroi and treatment where necessary . The 
Head Start experience, for example, which found large num bers of children with 
educolionolly related medical deficierscies, such as poor vision, bone and joint 
disorders, mental retardation -and severe psychological difficulties, demonstrated 
that a program of education without reference to the rest of the child could only be 
partiall/ effective. 

6. Maternal health and infant health and nutrition 

Thi role of both the pregnant mothers' and the infants' nutrition in the development 
of brain cells has beon documented (Dayton, 1969}. In addition, evidence that 
prenatal care can r^iws prematurity, birth trauma, measles and- other conditions 
which may affect a child's later learning capacity, emphasizes the need for universal 
medical services for pregnant mothers. The White House Conference on Children, 
in its report "Profiles of Poverty", estimated, for example, that "one -fourth of the 
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cases, (of mental reltcirclation) could be linked to genetic obnormolities, 
infections such as German measles during early pregnancy, birth accidents or 
postfKital infections or trauma ... In the remaining cases, inodequacies in prenatal 
and perinatal health care, nutrition, child re aring ond soci ol ond environmental 
opportunities are suspected as causes of retardation. " (p. 51, underlining provided) 
Correction, or where possible, prevention, of such medical and learning disa- 
bilities at an ear!/ age can have substantial positive effects on the child's 
later learning and development. On a cost basis alone, it is estimated that care 
or education of a retarded or handicapped child is two or three times that of support 
of a child in regular school. (McLure, William and Pence>^udra, 1970, p. 96) 

7 • A needed research and evaluation base 

We find the need for a national master plan for an expanded and continuing pro- 
gram of research, demonstrqtion and evaluation of programs on developmentof Infants 

■ ■ ' ■ i!' ■ , -- ' . 

and children up to six. Gaps In knowledge ut the ages of two and three are 
particularly worthy of priority as a basis for policy and decision nKiking about 
the best ways to meet thair developmental needs. 

8* A^els for training of staff for earl - childhood programs 

We find a need for models of staff training as well as pre-service and in-service 
training programs for professional staff, aides, assistants and paraprofesslona Is, 
both volunteer and paid. It has been suggested that number, quality and personal 

more Important than level of professional training. (Abt 
Associate , 1971) Developinent of selection systems for these positions and training 
are therefore urgently needed . 











C ONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

From, the foregoing fIrKJings, we advance the following recr<mmendation$: 

1 . Group preschool participation (full-day or half-day, depending on need) 
for all four oikI five year old children from families with incomes below 
the designated poverty level ($3,968 in 1970) and preferably for all 
children from families with incomes of $6,900 or below, with provision for 
payment for others earning higher salaries on a sliding scale basis. Staffing 
patterns for kindergartens should move toward an adult-child ratio of 1:10; 
for day care centers of 1:7; in keeping with the Federal Interagency Day 
Care Standards. 

.. . ,2 . Planned educational components built into day care programs for children 

from birth through five years of age with working mothers. 

3. Parent education programs for parents of children from birth through age 

... three.' -o ' ■ 

4. Provision by all secondary schools and colleges of i’hild development 
programs to give students the understanding and skills necessary as 

I:- '\'future parents . As part of these courses, each high school. and college 
would establish a preschool program ar:d enroll children . A professional 
, teacher would direct the program. High school students would serve as 
classroom aides, thereby gaining practical experience related to their courses 
In. theory and practice of child development. At the same time, assuming 
an average of only twenty children in each of the.24,000 secorsdary schools 















and 2,000 colleges in the country, between 500^000 and 600,000 pre- 
school spaces would immediately become available. 

5. Development and broadcast of teiavision and other media programs, such as 
Sesame Street, os supplements to home or school based programs, to serve 
both children and parents. 

Other recommendations aimed at assuring quality or efficiency in early childhood learning 
programs are proposed in the text of the report. Some of these are: 

. .Early medical, nutritiorral, psychological and educational diagnostic 
services^ with referral for treatment as necessary. 

. .A nationally designed nraster plan for research and evaluation, funded as 
a percent of the Federal outlay for all pre-primary programs with immediate 
priority to be given to the three year old child. Research of a longitudinal 
nature, with replication and dissemination provisions and involving 
development of reliable assessment instruments, should be encouraged. 

. .Development of models for staff selection and training: pre-service and 
in-service; professional, aide, assistant and paraprofessional; volunteer 
and paid. 

. .Community planning ond coordination for early learning programs in order 
to (1) reduce costs or increase efficiency of services; and (2) provide multiple 
options to meet individual needs both of the children as to objectives, style and 
content and of parents as to schedule and program preference. 

Programs in early leorning should be chorocterized by at least the following criteria: 

— individualization in meeting the unique rieeds of each child . 

—Heterogeneity of enrollment, as to socioeconomic status, sex, race and 
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where possible, age. 

-- ConUnuity of leorr»ing experiences and articulation with higher age-level 
educational programs. 

--Parent Involvement In planning and evaluation as well as In teaching 
and providing other services, when parents' work schedules permit. 

—A s<Jtisfactory ratio of adult-child contoct, small class size and continuity 
for children based on association with the some adults over time. 

—Availability of consultation services as needed, both In substantive areas of 
learning and in evaluation methodology. 

-•Presence of at least one fully guollfied professional In each program of 
early childhood education, along >vlth use of aides and paraprofessionals, 
particularly parents indigenous to the community from which the children 
are drawn as a means of adding to the child's security, bridging communi- 
cation gaps between the teacher end the children, end decreasing the 
pupil-staff ratio. 

—Recognition that the home Is the principal education base for the child; 
that day cere or preschool Is supplementary (AC El, Daytime Programs for 
Children). Steps should be taken to elevate the knowledge and skills of 
parents and older siblings in child rearing and eduivational practices. 

—Programs may be operated by a variety of institutions, including public 
schools, other public agencies, voluntary organizations, religious and 
proprietary (including franchlsed Institutions). Licensure of facilities end 
frequent inspection to assure physical health end safety standards should be 

mandatory. In addition, technical consultation In early, education, 
provided by the public schools, nearby colleges or other acceptable 

professional sources shpuld. be available and used. 



““A management information system for effective planning, analysis and 
evaluation of early childhood education programs must be developed, so 
thot a more adequate knowledge base for action can be accumulated than is 
available now^ similarly for a standardized cost accounting system. 

Needs and Costs 

It has been estimated that of the 1,217,000 poor four and five year old children 
who might have gained significant benefits from preschool education in 1970, only 

411.000 were actually enrolled. There is presently, therefore, a wide unsatisfied 
gap to which national concern should be directed. By 1975; we project program 
capability to accommodate all poor four arxl five year olds, totaling 1,013,000 to be 
enrolled in prexhool educational programs. 

For poor children younger than four whose mothers are in the workforce, we 
recommend education in Family day care homes. There we% 600, 000 poor children under 
four whose mothers were in the labor force in 1970, but the capacity of licensed family day 
care homes amounted to only 147,000 spaces. It has been estimated that about 

607.000 poor children younger than four with mothers in the labor force might need 
full-day educational care' by I960. 

More detailed analysis of the statistics on needs can be found in Section VI . 

Our recommendations focus on ^ucatiohal programs in facilities, whether in kindergarten ' 
or prekindergarten, forall poor four and -five year old children. At the-same'time, they 
provide for full-day programs for all children under six of working mothers, and a migrant 
preschool program that follows the migrant children from their home states to the user 
states. ■ ^ -v 

Costs for the iota I program mixin 1970 are estimated at $3.62 billibei. ; Bsish 
appropriations targeted toward poor preschool children am $1,043 billion. Thus, 
only about $2.6 billion of new appropriation , would be requir^ to cari^ but the piro- 



jectiKJ program, assuming transfer and application of existing funds to the new program. 
(Section VII) 

Anticipating that the first year or two will be devoted to training and capital 
outlay, operation of preschool education on a nationwide scale would be fully available 
to the target population by 1975. Research and development activities would be expanded, 
especially at the outset, to study the basic issue of whether three year olds should 
participate in a planned group-administered educational program in special facilities. 

The need for a more systematic and effective information system on needs and costs 
is strongly emphasized; its absence has rerxlered difficult the acquisition and development 
of data with a level of precision that would have been desirable in:the preparation of 
this report. 

Funds for a program of early childhood education will, in the last analysis, be 
decided In competition with other educational priorities arxJ still other non-educational 
worthwhile goals. This report concludes that preschool education, particularly for 
children of low income families, can have important consequences and therefore warrants 
high priority in the competition. Costs can be reduced, as was noted above, by various 
reductions in any number of ways: the target population served, the duration of the 
program, the nature of the program (TV or Day Care Centers), the adult-child ratio, the 
amount of accompanying research, the amount of staff training provided or stretching out 
implementation of the program. It is important to recognize, in looking for needed monies, 
that over $1 billion in funds are already being appropriated, (e.g., kindergarten programs 
being directed to child care or looming in the States, day care programs. School Lunch 
programs, ESEA Titles I and III, Cooperative Research Aict, NIMH, NICHD 'research 



is passed by the Congress. The amount of new money required would thus depend upon 
the scope of the program to be mounted and on the aggregate of existing resources that 
con be applied. 

In a letter to Education and Public Affairs dated June 15/ 1971/ William 
McLure sums it up well: "Education is not a commodity that can be transacted by 
governmental fiat; it is an investment in people/ in human feelingS/ attitudes and skills. 
We need to shape up our spirits as well as our pocketbooks. " Knowing what we know 
now, we have nothing less than an obligation to a child to help him become whatever 
he can, whenever that assistance must be given. The evidence is that it is better to 
give it early than late. ' 



INTRODUCTION 



Until about 1965, education of children at the prfe-primary level was viewed 
by the public and by many schoolmen as nice, but not altogether critical . Not- 
withstanding the growth in e$ tabiiihment and enrollment of children in kindergartens 
in the United States, their financial support by the states has been small ( $I50-$800 
per child in 1967-1968). Otherthan kindergarten, efforts at early childhood 
education prior to 1965 were sporadic and fragmented . Montessori schools, parent 
cooperatives and public or private nursery schools hove represented the major directions; 
enrollment in them in 1970 was 1,094,000. 

In 1965, Head Start emerged as a response to the needs of poor children, a 
comprehensive service program Incorporating health, nutritional, social service 
and parent Involvement, as well as educational components. Its impact has given 
impetus to legislative debate on programs to incorporate early childhood education 
as a part of day care in we-lfare reform bills. Support from a coalition of 26 public 
interest groups. Including women's liberation, labor, teachers' groups, welfare 
mothers, civil rights groups, church groups and others;, has given the legislation 
significant political momentum. (Rosenthal, jack. New York Times, Jurie 14, 1971). 
As public awardness has increased, research evidence accumulated over the years as 
to the value of early childhood learning has been spotlighted, changing parental 
attitudes from an essentfalylaissez-folre position on early intervention to one tliat 
sees planned learning programs reaching into the early years as not only acceptable 
,but necessary for a child's optimal development. 

The basic focus of this report Is oh early learning. While tliere may be worth- 
while social values in the goals of enabling low iticome mothers to leave welfare 



rolls by working, or of providing ways for middle-class mothers to apply their 
skills. or interests outside of the home, our emphasis is not upon the mother, but 
the child. We recognize that there will be parents who vrant to bring up their 
children at home. We look at pre-primary programs of day care, therefore, 
primarily from the point of view of their learning functions, not their custodial 
functions. To the extent that other services, such as nutrition, health or social 
work actually affect the capacity of the child to benefit maximally from the 
educational program, however, we include them as aspects of the educational 
program. 

Our population is, by and large, the child under six, even though chil- 
dren at six years of age or older may, for one reason or another, be enrolled in 
a kindergarten or other pre-prlmaiy program . Within the under six population, 
we place greatest emphasis for organized program planning on the ages of four 
and five, not because learning of infants and children under four is less Impor- 
font, but because the program implications of infant, learning as a group activity 
as yet only slightly discerned. 

Furthermore, as. a priority for national program planning, we have targeted 
on the population of children from socioeconomically disadvantaged families, those 
who fall ur)der the povert^^^ for a non-farm! family of four in 1970 ), ! 

many of whom now receive Aid ^ Families with Dependent Children, For the^ 
children of these fbmilie^^^^ early learning efforts have the potential in part to 
break the cycle of ^yerty by helping to insure acquisition ;of basic skills so heces^ry 
to later achievement of higher economic income. In effect, it is the place where 
"equal ^ucationa I pppcttunity '' can inost readl ly, and poMlbly most prcductively, be 
introduced. , - . ':,j!' 
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B6/ond the poverty level group, consistent with legislation on Day Care 
now under consideration by the Congress, we expand our interest to include 
children of parents with incomes up to $6,900 per year, for whom the full cost 
of early childhood education Is often beyond their capacity to finance. 

In studying the early learning field, we have found wide divergence between 
approaches, but at the same time, successes for many of thes divergent programs. 
From this finding, we postulate not a single programmatic approach but rather 
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availability of multiple options, through which the differing needs and desires of 
parents can be met; the Individual abilities. Interest and styles of the child can 
be matched; and the varying neeids of Inner-city, suburban and rural communities 
can be realized. This point is made forcefully in a paper by Gerald S. Lesser, 

•' The Need for Diversity in American Day Care ": 



, " In countries other thaei the United States, Day Care 
Vusually reflects a given nation 's effort to design the 
single most effective program for its children. ..based 
on the assumption that the children are sufficiently 
similar that ofice the best program is developed, it will 
be maximally effective for all . . .(However) our pluralism 
demands a Day Care system that provides a multiplication 
of opportunities and programs fitted ito the diversity of . 
our children and families. " 



The consequences of broader enrollment in pre-prirnary; programs for children are 
elaborated elsewhere in this report; the consequences for existing public school s, 
however, bear mention here .';, i ;; As chlldren reach the i first grade with improyad . 



perceptursl ,, cognitlye end language $kllls/;end wlthynuj^ tndtyreiejgo-ai^ ;ih 



personals developmerit,' sC hob Is'iwi i I Have to: artiiculate^ithpir prdgr^ 
with those of preschools from which children are coming^.^^v T^ currrc,;r' 
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undergo re-thinking. The potential for change in elementary school practice 
as a result of large scale participation in preschool is, therefore, enormous. 

The Carnegie Corporation, in one of its annual reports, anticipates this outcome: 

" The final great issue is what should or must happen 
to the elementary schools and by extension, the rest 
of the educational system when end if early learning 
programs become common, as it now seems they cer- 
tainly will." 

To prepare for this, schools mutbegin now to inspect what is happening in early 
learning and to orient themselves to new efforts that afford continuity and insure 
progress to children entering the system . Descriptive reports from the preschool 
of each child's progress and responsiveness to particular learning methods would 
be valuable in helping the public school provide for smooth transition. Observa- 
tion and participation by first grade teachers in early learning programs would 
also help iri| minimizing the disruptiveness of discontinuity for the young child. 

While emphasis is given to planned learning experiences in a group' setting, 
strong support is accorded improvement of skills of parents as "teachers ^ ^ Since 
infants andyouig children spend the major part of their lives with parents, it stands 
to reason that parents, if knowledgeable, can provide the kinds of experience and 
environment most conducive to learning. Parents want to be able to aid in the 
optimal development of their children, and there is evidence* that they will parti- 
cipate in programs which upgrade their knowledge and skills fc4r doing so.! 

Two Presidents have spokeh|of the importance of early childhood learr^ng. ■ - 
President l^ixon observed that "|The process of learning how to learn beg 
early in the life of an infant child''; and further that " All American chi Idreit (should) 
have an opportunity ' for hea|thful|and stimulating development .during the first, five . 
years of life. " President Johfnson|ioted " In education, in; health, in all human 
di^velopment, the early y^ years. " These observations have 











been echoed and amplified now by both Houses of Congress, ossociations of 

professional educators, others representing a variety of children's interests, unions, 

federal departments, and a v/ide variety of persons engaged in reseorch representing 
education, psychology, sociology, physiology and medicine. 

What has led to this groundswell of opinion is documented in the following 
pages, along with alternative ways in which this interest can be translated Into a 
financially manageable, voluntary notional plan for action. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

The demand for vastly expanded day care and early childhood education services is 
becoming increasingly vocal. The public at large, reinforced by the work of numer- 
ous researchers and practitioners, is coming to the inevitable conclusion that early 
childhood education is important, if net for all, at least for a very large segment 
of preschoolers. The evidence is certainly not completely in on the long term effects 
of planned early intervention, but the trend seems clear. 

The youngster from birth to six years of age is highly malleable and in a state 
of neurological readiness for appropriate st'imulation and learning. As observed 
earlier, an overwhelming amount of intellectual development takes place during this 
period. If this is so, early stimulation and other learning opportunities can have 
far-reaching consequences on the chi Id's general learning pattern and later develop- 
ment. ( Palmer, Judith, 1966, p. 5). 

Viewed from this vantage point, it is much more difficult to rescue a child who 
gets off to a wrong start than to institute planned developmental procedures at an 
earlier period, simply because it is easier to learn something new than to stamp out 
and replace a leorn^ set of behaviors . ( Weber, E., 1970, p. 44; Bloom, B., 1965, 

Much that is significant is learned prior to six and rather, for example, than 
viewing reading as the beginning of ^hool-related learning, reading can be viewed 
as the culmination of a series of learning experiences that begin at the time the child 
starts to speak, some 4 l/2 years before he enters the first grade. (Frazier, A.,ed., 
I968> p. 4.) As noted by Bruner, ... "the staggering rale at which the preschool 
child acquires skills, expectancies and notions about the world and about people; 






the degree to which culturally specialized attitudes shape the care of the child 
during these years— those are impressive matters that lend concreteness to the 
official manifestoes about the early years. " (Bruner, Jerome S. 1970, CED 
Supplemental Paper ^34) 

In 1961, J. Me VIcker Hunt emphasized the Importance of early childhood 
experience, not only chaHengIng the notion of fixed intellignece, but offering 
evidence that stimulotlon as part of early experience could prevent occurrence of 
intellectual deficits. ( Hunt, J. Me Vicker, Intelligence ond Experience, 1961) 

If having certain experiences during the early years Is critical, therefore, more 
planning of a child's environment may be needed, even as early as the first days 
following birth. Considerable research now under way tends to support the view 
that conceptual learning sets, habits, patterns and Interest areas may well be 
favorably established at early rather than at later stages of the developmental cycle, 
but the conclusions as to specific program formats for doing so at this writing are 

much less than clear . (NEA, 1965, p. 5)' 

As a result of assumptions that children learn from birth, and therefore, that 
earlier stimulation and other Interventions may prevent some observed disadvantaging 
differences between groups of children, educational programs for infants have been 
developed. Among the most promising of these are approaches increasing parentol skills 
and understanding in dealing with the child 's developmental processes at home . Such 
approaches seem to be far less costly and, from demonstration projects under way, as 
effective, os group or control day care centers for infants. It must be kept in mind, 
nevertheless, that most Infant day care exists to provide care for children of working 
mothers. ■■ 






Special Importance for the Economically Disodvontoged 



Early educational Intervention for the poor takes on a much higher priority, 

particularly for those parents who desire success for thfeir children In learning 

academic skills as prerequisite to escape from poverty. Studies have shown that, 

while intellectual deprivation begins to reveal Itself In ever widening gaps as children 

mature. Infants of poor families do not differ greatly from children of middle-class 

families in Intellectual functioning. By the age of 18 months, however, children 

of poverty begin to differ from middle-class toddlers In language development and 

ability to make sense of the world . (Pines, Maya, NEA Journal, 1968, p. 43.) 

If the deprived condition exists Into later years, the effects are likely to become 

more permanent. (Chesteen, H . , et ol . July, 1966, p. 46) Although reference Is 

made to children of poor families, the reader is cautioned to remember as Edward Zigler 

noted In testimony before Congress, that: 

'The poof In bur country do not represent a homogeneous 
group of Individuals, all of whom can be lifted from poverty 
through the expenditure of a given number of dollars per family. 

At one extreme we have economically disadvantaged families 
that are Intact, upwardly mobile, and who need very little 
assistance In order for them to enter the mainstream of our 
society. At the other extreme we have the demoralized, one- 
parent family whose dependency has become an occeptable adjust- 
ment to society rather than a state of affairs which must be 
a voided or corrected . We have poor families at various points 
along the continuum defined! by these extremes." 

Studies have also shown that school dropouts and school failures, represented in 
disproportionately higher measure among the poor, could be traced to unsuccessful 
competition in the first two years of school . (Chesteen, H . , et ol . , 1966, p.5) 

Certainly the trend can be extended back to preschool years when readiness for academic 
learning can be expected to occur. And while efforts at enrichment In the elementary 
school can significantly affect academic achievement, personality and mental maturity, 
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they Fail to compensate Ful ly for early experiential isolation. With increasing age, 
it becomes more and more diFFicult For disadvantaged children " to develop compensatory 
mechanisms, to respond to special programs, or to make the psychological readjustments 
required to overcome the accumulative eFFects oF their early deFicits.''( Deutsch, Martin, 
1963, p. 177). 

Observations oF infants in the homes of many poor have yielded conclusive evidence 
of severe physical, social and emotional deprivation. Lack oFFood, poor nutrition, 
inadequate housing, evictions, unstable family relationships, lack of attention and 
affection, inadequate models For language learning, lack of verbal stimulation, limited 
experiences, and other environmental stresses and deprivations cannot Fail to affect the 
development of these infants. Initial observations have suggested that some infants have 
already adapted to a low level of intellectual stimulation, e.g., thay may continue 
playing with a single toy in a perseyerative manner far longer than most infants, or 
may be passive and apathetic, rather than active arid interested in their surroundings. 

If the preschool experience of a child has not prepared him for school, school experience 
can only lead to frustration, failure and utlimately escape. Deutsch 's work confirms 
that children From deprived background display inadequacies which can only be 
compensated For by planned intervention at earlier periods of intellectual development. 

(NEA, 1965, p. 35). Caldwell supports this (Msition: "From the literature dealing 
with the eFFects on disadvantaged children of early intervention, at least three 
currently valid conclusions may be drawn: a) enrichment helps, although bj the effects % 
appear to dissipate quickly unless continued support is provided, and c) early enrlcliment 
efforts have a greater likelihood of producing lasting gains. " (Caldwell, Bettye, A^i j, 1969). 



Importance for Middle-C loss Children 
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While immediate attention Is essential for large numbers of chi ldrer\ of the poor, 
the need for provision of early childhood educational experiences to a broader bond 
ot the population Is nevertheless also Impressive. First, an arbitrary Income level 
often does not demarcate those who require Intervention from those who do not, since 
not all deprived come from Impoverished homes nor are oil Impoverished children 
deprived. ( NImnIcht, Glen, 1970, p. 42) But beyond the artifact of a socio- 
economic cut-off point, there are other compelling reasons to expand coverage to 
include at least children from lower middle-class, or even middle-class families: 

—A study by Urie Bronfenbrenner shows that \vhlle chi Idren^ from achievement 

oriented homes tend to excel In performance, they also tend to be more 
aggressive, tense, domineering and cruel. (Weber, E .,, 1970, p. 42). 

At least In the non-cognitive areas, then, preschool education may be of 
vital Importance to these middle-class children. 

—Within any level of the American socioeconomic structure, if parents are 
preoccupied with personal problems, possess selfish Interests, or have other 
limitations, they cannot respond appropriately to meet the needs of their 

youngs^rs. For those children, preschools may serve to compensate in port 

for some of the deficits of the home environment and to aid In development 

of a greater sense of security and self 

--In an urban context, many children are enrolled In preschool programs because 
of absence of available playmates In the immediate neighborhood. :-;-fcr them, . . ■ 
social learning becomes dh important objectiye. (frar/ler, A* 1^^ c., p. 3). 

— 'The lock of enrichment In young mothers ' li ves Often iresu Its I h poor quality i ) ; ^ 

child care and supervision. ..Frequently they arenot ediicati^’ln any way 
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for motherhood. " ( Parent Cooperative Preschools International, 1970). 

Family finances for the group above the poverty level are often insufficient 
to meet the costs of preschool programs. According to the report on preschool 
education by the Education Commission of the States, "...perhaps three'^^fths of 
the population have incomes large enough to prevent their children from attending 
Head Start, and yet cannot afford provate programs. " Mary Dublin Keyserling 
estimates that: 

'The great majority of those who need day care services 
are middle income Families. Of all families with children 
under 6, about 8% had incomes of under $3,000 in 1968. 
ri% were in the $3,000 to $5,000 bracket. About one 
half had incomes between $5,000 and $10,000. It is mothers 
in the middle income groups who are most likely to be in the 
labor force; their labor force participation rates ate signifi- 
cantly higher than those with over $10,000 a year income. 

Large numbers of them seek day care for their children and 
have been finding; it increasingly difficult to obtain it at a 
price they can pay. " (Keyserling, M.D., Nov. 9, 1970). 

Supplementory Benefits of Comprehensive Early Learning Programs 

A discussion of the value of early education should not close without mention of 
the possible health and other benefits of an organized comprehensive pre-primary program. 
In particular, the opportunity for early examination, diagnosis and treatment, not 
only of learning difficulties but of health, nutritional, social and psychojogical problems 
can go a long way toward preventing more serious, possibly irreversible damage if treat- 
ment is delayed. As revealed in an examination of two million children enroJ/led ih 
Head Start programs: ^ 

180.000 had eye defects; 60,000 needed glasses 

20.000 had bone and joint defects - 

40.000 were mentally retarded or had a learning problem 
requiring specialist evaluation ' ^ 

over 2,200 had tuberculosis 

1,300,000 j, dentaT cases were found, with an average of 5 cavities each 

5-10% had psychological difficulties sufficiently severe to prevent 

normal development. v" ! ^ . 

( U.S. Dept, of Health, Education and Welfare, Head Start, 1970, p. 9) 
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Conclusion 



The experience of Head Start and of a number of European programs which have 
provided planned educational programs at the ages of four and five demonstrates what 
theoreticians and researchers have been saying, that important learning can and does 
take place at earlier ages than we have heretofore acknowledged. The value of 
these pre“primary educational programs is further reinforced from the results of an 
interview study with first grade teachers who seemed to agree "that the right preschool 
program can go a long way in insuring the child 's success in first grade. (Grade School 
Teacher, 1967, p. 208) 

Notwithstanding the accumulated values of early learning, it must also be noted 
that there is no evidence to indicate that_aU_ children under six should be in a clasJ- 
room three hours a day, especially where the necessary environment and parental 
skills exist at home to assure pptimal intellectual, physical, social and emotional 
development. (Nimnicht, Glen, Compoct , p. 6) Early learning programs are advo- 
cated as a supplement to, not as a substitute for the parent as teacher, since it Is 
recognized that young children do learn, with or without special programs. For the 
millions of children under six who do /lot.have the advantage of the beneficial environ- 
ment required to advance their learning, however, evidence pieced together from many 
sources strongly supports a broader base of available educational services for them, and 
most particularly for socioeconomically disadvantaged children who appear to suffer the 
greatest deficits. 
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PROGRAM APPROACHES FOR CHILDREN, PARENTS 
AND PRE-PARENTS 



Theoretical Boses for Early Childhood Progromi 

Theoretical underpinnings for today's practice in child development and 
education may be traced to Rousseau, Voltaire ar>d Locke, and more recently to 
the thinking and writing Piaget, Skinner, Freud and others. ( Cowles, Milly in 
Educational Leadership , May, 1971, pp. 792-794) These end other thoorists have 
attempted systernaKcally to explain various aspects of development, such as the 
manner In which a child thinks or learns, the Influence of society on the child, 
a child's affective growth, or the importance of the child's interaction with his 
environment. 

In a comprehensive article in Child Development (Dec., 1968) Lawrence 
Kohlbed defines child development theories as falling into three categories: (I) mature- . 
tional (2) cognitive-developmental or interactional, and (3) cultural. 

(i) The maturatlonol view. Within this line of thinking falls the work of 
investigators like Gesell (1945) who held that development was a matter 
of predetermined growth based on principles of psycho-physical maturation. 
While less accepted today, the concept of norms for describing specific 
achievements at pre-designated ages has served as a generally useful set of 
guidelines. Another thread in the *Vnoturationa I " school derives from the 
psychoanalytical persuasions of men like Freud and Erikson. In their psycho- 
sexual-personality framework, the view is taken that education must be 
planned to help a child cope with a world in which language, cognition and 
perceptual-motor learning are important because because they contribute to 
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thft brooder development of 'tompetence" and "healthy functioning". 

The "traditional "nursery school, v^hich provides opportunities for 
"unfolding " of social and emotional qualities of the child is an illustration 
of o program based on this theoretical model. 

(2) The cognitive-developmental or interactional view Is held by such 

theorists as Piaget, Werner, Montessori, Vygotsky and De'wey . Their 
thinking is 



" based on the premise that the cognitive and effective 
structures which education should nourish are natural 
emergents from the interaction between the child and 
the environment under conditions where such interaction 
is allowed or fostered. " (p. 1015) 



This theory, postulating transactions between the developing child and his 
environment which require adaptation, accommodation and assimilation, 
does not consider the child to be simply on object waiting to unfold over 
time. By Interacting with his environment, it is believed that qualitative 
changes take place in his cognitive structures. 

Along with Piaget, Hunt and others, Jerome Bruner carles forward 
the 'tognltive-transactional" view of a naturally active, seeking, adapting 
being who learns and is shaped by continual transactions which he often 
initiates with the environnnent. The purpose of education, from his point of 
view, is to plan "environmental encounters" that respond to the chi Id and 
match his level of development, at the same time allowing him u great deal 
of choice. Piaget's careful research led to the conclusion that the more a 
child sees and hears, the more he is ready to see and hear; the more he copfs 
with his environment, the more able he is to cope and at a higher 

nKistery level. 
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An examplt of pragmatic applications of these theories include I 

the British Infant Schools, which use structured materials and provide practice ji 

In sensori-motor activities and in concrete operational tasks. Because of its I 

primary emphasis on cognitive learning, this theoreticol view has also been 
successfully Implemented in models for disadvantaged children. (e.g>, the 
cognitively oriented curriculum developed by David Weikart ornl others.) 

J . Me Vicker Hunt and others further question the unduly depressing 
impoct of the genetic moturatlonal view, stressing insteod the Importance of 
environmental factors on learning. IntelligerKe is seen as a dynamic process 
subject to the influetwe of innumerable experiential factors. Hunt believes 
further that experiential deprivation not persisting too long is substantially 
reversible. He lays to rest the concept of development as fully laid down in 
the genes, giving equal recognition both to environment and heredity 
in intelligence, personality, and '^competence". 

(3) The learning theory or cultural training point of view, which can be traced 
from John Locke through Thorrsdike and Skinner. This thinking 

" assumes that what is important in the development of the 
child is his learning of the cognitive and moral knowledge 
and rules of the culture and that education's business is the 
teoching of such information and rules to the child through 
direct instruction. " (p. 1015) 

Accepting largely that the child becomes the adult his environment has made 
him, a case is mode fare behavioristic-environmental point of view. In this 
cortceptualization, which revolves around conditioning theories, external 
rewards arsd punishment are believed to reinforce the development of 
specified learning behaviors. If behavioral objectives can be explicitly 
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stated, application of specific learning strategies, abng with appropriate 
reinforcements, will lead to behavioral change In the child, of a degree 
measurable against criterion-referenced behaviors stated in the objectives. 

An example of a program with this theoretical base would bo the direct 
instruction model of Berelter-Engelmonn or the behovlor modification 
approoch . 

While the foregoing trends of thought provide ratlonoles for early childhood education, 
it was for Benjamin Bloom to elaborate a form of cost-benefit for them. In 1964, Bloom 
hypothesized the consequences of a restricted type of environment on intellectual develop- 
ment as representing a potential deficit from birth to four years of age of as many as 
ten IQ points, and from four to eight of another six IQ points. (Gerall, Helene and 
Crovetto, Lorraine, 1966, pp. 3-4). Stated differently. Bloom projected that "in terms 
of intelligence measured lOt age seventeen, about 50% of the development takes place 
between conception and age four, and about 30% between ages four and eight, and about 20% 
between the ages of eijjit and seventeen. " (Palmer, Judith, I966,p.5; Me Lure, Will lam and 
Pence, Audre, 1970, p. 19) These conclusions set the stage for Head Start Programs by 
postulating Hiat educational intervention between the ages of three and five can raise 
the IQ of a culturally disodvontaged child as much os 10 to 15 IQ points. (Gerall, 

Helene artd Crovetto, Lorraine, 1966, p. 6) 

The general cc.Tclu Sion of these modem theoretical models of early childhood 
learning is that intelligence is not fixed, nor is development totally pre-determined . There 
ore •bdequote date to support the contention that the culturally deprived child benefits 
from compensatory education in terms of improvements in general intelligence, language 
abilities, perceptual discrimination and self-con fid ersce. (Gerall, Helene and Crovetto, 
Lorraine, 1966, pp 12-13) Decrying the past and present philosophy of leaving much of the 
child's early development to chance. Hunt challenges that "The problem for the manage- 
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mtnt of child davelopmont is to find out how to govern the encounters that children 
hove with their environment to foster both on optimally rapid rote of intellectual 
development and a satisfying life. " (Caldwell, Bettye M. in Merril I -Palmer Quarterly, 
I97C, pp. 262-263) 

Those who prefer the eclectic point of view favor the education conceptualization 
which oddreues the "whole child", recognizing the importance of cognitive processes, but 
not necessarily less the social, emotiorsol and physical processes for achievement of 
"competence" os o child and as an adult. Edward Zigler sums up why. 

"The child's history of deprivation or failure, his motivation 
for ottention and affection, his wariness of odults, his views 
of himself, and his expectancy of success are just as important 
determinants of how he fursctions as his formal cognition. If 
we ore going to fulfill our obligation to the children in our care 
and the society in which both they and we are members, we must 
be equally concerned with both the cognitive and the personal 
development of the child. " 

(Zigler, Edward, May, 1970, p. 412) 

The present debate revolving around theories of early childhood learning will 
assure lively discussion for some time to come, and hopefully, will stimulate continued 
effort at model development and hypotftesis formulation. From our point of view, those 
programs which oddress the "whole child" and which draw eclectically and complementarily 
from the potpourri of theoretical formulations are mcst likely to meet eoch child's variable 
needs and to diminish the possibility of later, unaccounted for, negative side effects in 
his growth. 
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A Conctptuol Schemo for Prichool Progroim 



Ddriving their objectives from the various theoretical positions about development, 
many preschool program curricula focusing on children' from three to five years old hove 
been developed in recent years. Several have gained notional and international recogni- 
tion. The Inteit of this section is to describe a number of current program models, ranging 
from the highly structured direct-instruction approach to the open classroom child-initiated 
approach adopted from the British Infont School model . Some of the program models described 
here are currently being Implemented os port of the Head Start Plonned Variation study. 

For ease of comparison, the program formats are presented in terms of o two- 
dimensiortol schema developed by David Weikart. 

As seen from the figure, the two axes represent the role of the teocher (vertical) 
ond the role of the child (horizontjl), with the extremes of each representing response 
activity on the one hand and initiating activity on the other. The four resulting quodrants 
provide a format for types of program based on that program's level of child end teocher 
response or initiating activity. For example. Programmed Curricula belong in the first 
quadrant because they call fo' teocher initiation or direction but response behavior on the 
port of the child. Several of the current array of preschool programs have been placed on 
this model according to their objectives and approach. Descriptions of these programs follow 
the figure. 



FIGURE I 



Progronfimed Currie ulo 

(transaction between 
teacher and child, child 
and material) 



Academic Preschool 
Behavioral approaches of 
Bushel I 

Juniper Gardens 



Role of Child: 



responds 



Custodiol Care 



Role of Teachert 
initiates 



Open Framework C urrie ulo 

(transoction between child 
and environment) 



OARCEE 

Anteliorative Program 
Learning to Learn 
Cognitively Oriented Curriculum 
Institute for Developmental Studies 



Role of Child: 
initiates 



Child’^ntered Curriculo 

(general development of 
whole child) 

Bank Street 
Responsive Program 
New Nursery School 
Responsive Environment Approach 
Montessori 

Tucson Early Education Model 
Educational Development Center 



Role of Teocher: 
responds 



Although the three types of child development curricula ( programmed, 
open framework and child centered) may hold similcir objectives, they present 
distinctive approaches to early childhood education. In addition to differences 
in initiating and response activity indicated on the model, they also differ in 
their focus on cognitive or affective skills, strategy or methodology and their 
basic theoretical assumptions. Within each of the three categories, some of the 
unique features of each approach ore pointed out. 

Descriptions of Progroms 

Programmed Curricula 

Acodemic Preschool (Berieter**Engelmann, now Becker**Engelmann) 

A structured approach which assumes that every child can ochieve 
acodemically if he receives adequate instruction and if there is 
payoff for learning. Programmed ntoteriols for reading, arithmetic and 
language ore rigidly prescribed; the teocher reinforces desirable 
behavior along specific lines. 

Behovior Ano lysis (Bushell) Uses systemotic reinforcement and 
programmed materials to teach needed skills. Tl.e teocher is a 
behavior modifier. Parents ore port of the program, hired and 
trained to use positive reinforcement techniques and 

are also responsible for 
Open Framework Curricula 

PARC EE, Demonstration and Research Center for Early Education, 
George Peabody College (Susan Gray) 

A program centered around two brood c lasses of voriables: (I) attitudes 

relating to schooMype ochlevement; and (2) aptitudes relating to 



teaching these techniques to othe. .orents. 
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such ochievemvnt. To promote attitudes relating to school 
success, the program provides experiences to develop achievement 
motivation, persistence, delay in gratification, interest in school 
type activities, arxi identification with ochieving role models. 
Objectives ore:(l) promote attitudes to achieve, (2) experiences 
in perceptual development, (3) concept formation, and (4 language 
development. A home-visitor program with weekly contacts of 
45 minutes, is included as a supplement to classroom. 

Ameliorative Progrom (Karnes) A structured approach using behavioral 
objectives arsd criterion refer<^nced talks, giving emphasis to individual 
child. The goals of program include: (I) enharscement of cognitive 
development, particularly language; (2) development of motivo- 
tion conducive to learning; (3) acquisition of effective information- 
processing skills; (4) development of o positive self-concept; 

(5) enhancement of social and emotional development; (6) promo- 
tion of motor skill development; (7) parent participation; and 
(8) enhancement of staff competeicies. 

Leorning to Learn (Sprigle). A sequential program of guided learning 
experiences based on motor, perceptual and symbolic developmental 
tasks. Objectives irsclude: (I) stimulation of intellectual develop- 
ment, (2) reduction of the complexities of problem solving, reosoning 
by classification and association, concept and symbol formation, spatial 
relationships, decision making, and on ursderstanding of numbers by 
means of games; (3) replacement of the expository method of 
teoching by establishing a game atmosphere; (4) development of 



motivation and appropriate attltodei; and (5) development of coping 
behavior.. 

Cognitively Oriented Curriculum OAbikart) Derived from theories 
of PIcget, the program has three foci; (1) the cognitively oriented 
curriculym; (2) the teacher; and (3) the home, where teacher works with 
mother to promote cognitive development of the child. Objectives 
ore language training and development of self concept; leorning 
objectives stgted qs bely ivlorol goals. 

Institute for Developmentol Studies (Deutsch). This program focuses 
on both cognitive and affective development, working In areas of 
concept formotlon, perception, language, self-image and social 
emotional growth. The program has five basic elements; curriculum 
development, training of teaching and supervisory personnel, 
demonstration, evaluation and research. Community and parent 
participation are emphasized . 

Child-Centered Curricula 

Bank Street Early Childhood Center . A developmental approach to 

enable the child to become deeply Involved and self-directed In his 

learning. In both Individual and group activities. The child Is free 

In the classroom to Investigate and explore through concrete, sensory 

and motor activities Interrelated with opportunities for functional 

and expressive use of language. The key elements Include: (I) staff 

development; (2) parent Involvement; and (3) community relations. 

Responsive Model (NImnicht) and New Nursery School . Uses discovery 

opprooch with activities Interided to be Intrinsically motivating and 

i^lf^rewardlng. The objective Is for the child to develop both a 
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positive self-image and intellactual ability. Emphasis is given 
to increasing the child 's sensory and perceptual acuity, language 

development and concept formation, problem solving and abstract 
thinking ability. The total environment is organized to be 
responsive to the child. An environment is responsive if: (I) it 
permits the leorner to explore freely; (2) it informs the learner 
immediately about consequences of his octions; (3) it is self-pacing; 

(4) it permits the learner to make full use of his capocity for discovering 
relatioru of various kinds; and (5) Its structure ii such that the learner 
is likely VO moke a series of interconnected discoveries about the 
physical, cultural and social world. 

Responsive Environment Center (REC) Uses specially designed learning 
tnaterials and educational technology, such as the talk ing page, 
self-correcting materials and the talking typewriter. The teacher 
selects and guides activities based on observation of the chi Id k 
interaction with the environment, v/lth emphasis on independent 
work rather than group instrixtion. Balance is provided between 
structured ar>d rton-structured octivitles. A home learning unit is 
available to parents. 

Montessori. Emphasizes learning as contributing to child's competervce 
and sense of ability manage routines of life. Montessori is a structured 
approoch which deemphasizes social and emotional development. 
Through opportunity for the child to find experiences which match 
his own particular interests er»d stage of development, his spontaneous 
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Interest in learning Is hopefully tapped. By placing children 

three to six years of dge together, the program takes advantage of older 

children serving os models for younger children. 

Tucson Early Education Model. The program emphasizes development 
of behavioral skills and attitudes categorized as; language competence, 
Intellectual base, motivational base, and societal arts and skills. 

A flexible curriculum is provided, along with opportunity for frequent 
small group and one-to-one interaction. Imitation of desirable 
behavioral models is encouraged; social reinforcement is given for 
behavior and skill acquisition. Assumes that (I) the child does not 
have to be forced, or even requested to learn, and (2) optimal 
functioning of iiistructlonal program depends on effective parent 
involvement. 

Educational Development Center(EDC) . Objectives ere: (I) to help 
fashion classroom environments responsive to the individual needs of 
children as well os to the talents end styles of teochers end (2) to 
develop the advisory concept as a way of fbciliteting continued growth 
and change in schools. Class activities arise from needs and interests 
of the group rather than from a prescribed curriculum; the teacher 
serves as e catalyst. 



Choice of a particular opproach depends on one's view of development and 
education and, of count, the children with whom one is working. Those who 
emphasize the need for children to acquire cognitive skills, for example, would select 
the programmed, direct instruction or behovioml models, which emphasize development 
of preacademic skills, such as number and letter recognition, reading, writing and 
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language. Those who would focus on education of the whole child, on the 
other hand, might encourage such experiences as free exploration and self-expression 
to increase the child's sense of self-worth, trust of adults and of the world, orsd 
respect for others. 

Television os a Program Approoch 

Children's Television Workshop (Sesame Street) 

Sesame Street, according to its developers, was designed to 

"gain os c regular oudience the optimum number of America's 12 million children 

between the ages of three and five, arxJ to teach them the beginnings 'of 

language, reading, numerical skills; reasoning arKi problem solving; on 

awareness of self and the world around, and social, morel,- and affective 

development." In the cognitive area, at least, positive learning gains 

were achieved and The EducatiorKil Testing Service report cord tended to 

uphold the hoped for universality of Sesame Street In this area. Without 

discrimination, disadvantaged inner-city children. Isolated rural children, 

black children, white children, all benefitted meosurobly. " (Children's 

Television Workshop, 24: December, 1970) 

Although it provides useful educational experiences for the 

children who watch it. Sesame Street cannot be considered on alternative to 

other eorly childhood education programs. For one, used alone, it locks 

the socialitation opportunity and sustained odult contoct of group centered 

approaches. Used with other preschool opproorhes, however, whether In 

day core facilities or In the home, it holds greot promise os a substontively 

sound and economical supplement. 
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Noftoool Initrucfionol T»l»vl»lon C»nf r (RIpplM) 

Ripples Is a MriM for young children (app.*oxinMtely klndergarfen 
to second grode) thatdeols primortly with human values, feelings and needs. 



Successful results In meeting objectives hove been obtained by most of the 
foregoing approaches. To assume that fust ony preschool experience is berfeficial, 
however, seems at present to be fbise (Palmer, Judilh, 1966, p . 12). For example, day 
care programs without planned educotior>ol components may not be beneficial. For this reoson. 
Federal Interagerscy Day Care Standards specify requirements for educotionol services, os 
follows: 



" (a) Educational opportunities mu# be provided for every child. Such opportunities 
should be oppropriote to the child's age regardless of the type of focility in which 
he is enrolled; i.e., family doy core home, group doy core home or day care 
center. 

(b) Educotionol octivities must be under the supervision or>d direction of a staff 
member trained or experienced ir. child growth or>d development. Such supervision 
may be provided from a central point for day care homes. 

(c) The persons providing direct care for children in the facility must have hod 
training or demonstrated ability in working with children. 

(d) Eoch focility must have toys, gomes, equipment and moterial, books, etc., 

for educotiorKil development and creative expression appropriate to the porticulor 
type of focility and age level of the children. 

(d) The doily activities for ecch child in the focility must be designed to influersce a 
positive concept of self and motivation and to enhorsce his social, cognitive and 
communication skills. " 

(Serrate Fir>once Committee, June 16,1971, p.l53) 



Diognostic Centers or Services 

To provide for on optimal match between the child and the preschool program, 
os well os to provide comprehensive services for the child orxJ his family, diagnostic service 
centers hove been proposed. One plan (Allen, 154) would moke the service 
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ovotloblt In •och icbool district oi foliowii at og« 2 1 A child would ba brought 
to o Control DIognoitle Contor by hli portnts or guordion. Tho purposo of tho Contor 
would bo to loom ovorything obout tho child ond his bockground for dostgn of o 
plon ond tndlvlduollzod looming program for him. This would Includo oducotlonol 
and modlcol dlognosls, orsd homo visits by o tiolnod poroprofeislonol, who would 
bocomo tho family's counsolor. Aftor complotion of various tests, tho Contor would counsel 
with parents to orrlvo jointly ot o proschool oxporionco kUolly suited to tho child's needs. 
Medical roforrol or>d t r ootmont would bo orrongod for ond nutrltlonol deflcior>cios corrected. 
Continuing evoluotions would bo mode until the child reoched the age of six, with oltero- 
tions depending on the child 's progress. Porents would, of course, be consulted ot oil 
times. 

PROGRAMS FOR PARENTS AND POTENTIAL PARENTS 

In oddition to tho preceding models ond opprooches for children of three to 
five, o variety of programs for parent education hos evolved in recognition of three 
fbctors: (I) preschool educotion should be o supplement to, not o si^stitufe for, porents' 
roles in educating young children; (2) the period before plonned groi^ educotion 
experiences owoy from home, i.e., birth to three or four, is crucial in the child's 
development, ond thot parents hove full responsibility for their dhlld's educotion during 
this period; or>d (3) the need for developmental child core services for working mothers 
must be met. 

The concept of porent educotion is based on the belief that eorly childhood learning 
does fw>t occur only in o group situation ond thot hondsome gains can be mode economicbl Iv 
by moximlzlng the home os o leamlr*g environment or>d the ability of parents os 
teochers. Its oim is to ottempt to prevent developmentol deficits from occurring, both before 
ond after infants ore bom, by training parents to provide the kinds of octivities thot children 
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of thU ogo roqvirt for odoguofo dovolopmont and to provido for oth^r then oducotlonol 
MrvIcM wHora naadad os wall. Thara U conitdaroble avidanca that afforh to improva 
porant krMwIadga about child davalopmant and ilcills in applying tha principlas ond 
tachniquas to thairown ehildran hova positiva impact ot ralotivaly littlaeost, particularly 
in pravanting intallactinl, amotional and tociol daficih. 

Quotas horn a column in tha Philodllphia Bullatin of Saptambar 8,I96B, eoptionad 

"How To Mala Homa Baby *!i Looming lob" express tha feeling of many qiacialists obout the 

potantiol of the infont years for davalopmert: 

Soys Minnie Be non, formerly with the Office »of Educotioo, 

There is no longer ony question that the vary youngest of 
infants ore open to leoming. . .After oil, they hove to 
leorn to survive. " 

Senior psychologist William O. Jenkins of New Ycrk^ Institute 
for Child Development ond Experimental Education notes that 
youngsters ochieve the remarkable foot of using sounds in o 
^ognizoble longuige by the time they ore 2~ond do it solely 
by imitating sounds ond other clues in the world around them. 

" The woy I like to put it, " Jenkins concludes, "is thot learning 
starts ot conception; educotion storts of birth. " 

Some research substantiates the value of vary early stimulation ond leoming. 

Eorl Schaefer, for exomple, h<» IburKf the eorerjerKe of differetKe. h meon mental test 

Kores among dlfferenl loclol groups during the periol of early verbal development: the 

second yeor of life. (Schoefer, Eorl, Ch. Sin Education of the Infant ond Young Child. 
1970). In his longitudinol effort. Burton White it studying the development of 
competence in children who hove gotten off to o superb start in their eorly yeors" 
toward the pool of foptimiiing humon development rather than merely removing develop- 
mental deficits. ■ (White.Burton L., Director, ofPretchool Preiect, Grad.ote School of 
Education, Horvord University, i„ letter of June 25,1971 to Educotion ond Public Affoirs, 
occomponied by o 1971 pre-draft article (144) to oppear in Interchange) . Jerome Kogan 
olso firris the first three years critical in detennining or predicting loter child and adult 
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behavior. (Gordon, Iro, 48: 1^, p.4) 

A model progrom for Infanh and very young children has been Implemented 
by Iro Gordon, Director of the Initltute for Development of Humon Resources, University 
of Florida. In o letter to Education and Public Affairs, he states: 

** My reseorch would Indicate that o 'formal* progrom, thot is *ptonned' 
should begin by three months of age or>d should most likely take place 
through i^ne form of home visit octlvlty. . .o longitudinal program begun 
eorly might hove more chance of lostlng effect then o short term ofse (one 
or two years) begun around oge 3 or 4. Such o planned program should 
not I'm limited to disodvontaged or ethnic populotioin. . .Although these may 
be, fur o short run, the primory targets, . . .there ore o great many young 
mothers who ore technically 'middle-class' who lock the former folklore 
skill or:d moy even lock the ursderstorKling to provide o tTKiKlmally educa- 
tionally stimulating environment for their children which strengthens both 
their intellectuol development ond the effective development of the child. " 

The volue of trainip porents to teoch has been supported in o number of sttxJles. 

One Innovative program, for exomple, has shown thot *Vnothers of poverty on Aid to 

Fomllles with Dependent ChHdren can be tai*ght to be effective teochers of their own 

preschool children. " (Hunt, J. Me Vicker, Ammricon Joumol of Orthopsychlotry, Jon. 1971) 

When properly equipped with skills, confiderKe, attitudes ord sometimes rrtoterials, parents 

can serve o number of valuable functions in the development of their children. They con 

show, tell and listen for their childrer ord, os suggested by Earl Schoefer, estoblish 

the home as a "learning center". In one research program, for example. Merle Karnes 

and osraciates at the Ihiversity of Illinois demonstrated that children of mothers given 

training os teochers achieved greater intellectual mean gains than children of mothers 

not receiving the some training. Bettye M. Caldwell states that optimal learning 

environment for the young child o)exlsts when a young child is cored for in his own home, 

b) in the context of o warm and nurturont emotional relotiohship, c) with his mother (or a 

reasonable facsimile thereof) under conditions of varied cognitive and sensory input." 

(Caldwell, Bettye M. Americon Joumol of Orthopsychlotry , Jan. 1967, p.l9) 
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Parents very ofton lock' training In the basic ossantlals of physical and 
psychological care for thalr chlldran or th# sensltlvltlos i«qulslta to carrying out their 
■^ront os teocher" roles. In foct, the parent finds hltnself caught In a web of partial 
knowledge, bomborded by living odvertlsements, by the enticements of television, by 
well*^ubllclzed books, by o frightening new sense of the Importonceof eorly childhood. 
(Hymes, James, The PTA Mogaxlne, Sept. 1968, p.l2) He Is certolnly unowore of the 
operatlortal steps required for preparation of children to use optlmolly the leoml ng oppor- 
tunities open to them. (Toimnlnen, Armos, et.ol ., 1Vo7, p. 6) 

Yet Goidon demonstrates that at least substantial portions of poor porents con be 
taught to bo effective teochers of their young, when given models to Imltote, when models' 
actions ore explained, and when home visitors bring new ways of child rearing Into the 
home. ^unt,J.McVlcker, Hervord Educotlonol Review, Spring, 1969, p.294) And 
porents are Interested, occordlng to Virginia Kloos, Cowdlnator of Early Education Pro|ects 
at Prince Gdorges (Morylond) Public Schools. Working with 50 fomllles which Included 
one hundred children below school age, she found that "most mothers welcome the oppor- 
tunity to get odvlce on child reorlng or>d to share their cofKems obout their children" 

Porent lisvolved Programs 

Bettye Caldwell hos described programs that ore conce.*ned in one way or another 
with cognitive enrichment of Infonts and young children os omnibus models, porent-orlented 
models and chlld-orlented model^or combinations of these. Omnibus programs are directed 
simultaneously to both the infants and the parents; they ore comprehensive in their Inclusion 
of health and social service components. Porent-orlented programs provide tutorial or group 
experience for parents 'Vlth the clear intent of having this effort produce on Impact on the 
child by virtue of changed behavior bf the parents. " Child-oriented programs focus their 



•nrichnwnt ocHviMes olmost iol*ly on child. Th# porcnf moy or moy nof 
obi«rv« ond may or moy no» bo oxpcclod lo corry oufony conHnuIng ocrivirloi wUh 
tho child. Ir It probably occuro».o to stoto tfiot In oil oporotionol programs fho koy ocHvltios 
rcprosont slight voriotlons In omphotit rothor thon oxclusivo potto ms of octlon. . . ** 

(Coldwoll, Bottyo M. In Horbort Rio, od.,1970, p. 17) 

In thoso programs, poronts may como to Khool for rogulor sottlont with a 
" teochor"; teochers visit the home on o rogulor bosit to observe ond offer guidance to 
the porents; book** or toy-lending librories moy be estobllshed; bobysitting or transportotion 
costs for porents to ottend meetings moy be poid; ond in some coses, nutrition, health 
and other sociol services may be provided. 

Some of the parent educotion programs reporting positive results from research 
and demonstration, include the Children's Center ot Syracuse, New York (Caldwell orsd 
Richmorsd), Infant Educotion Reseorch Project (Schaefer), Porent Educotion Program ot 
Goinesville, Florida (Gordon), Child Core Project of the Yole Child Stixiy Center at 
Providersce, Rhode Islorsd, Child Core Project of the University of North Coroiino at 
Greensboro (Keister), Mother*Child Heme Program ot Freeport, New York (Levenstein), 
Structured Tutoriol Program at Chompaign, Illinois (Pointer, Komes) ond the Harlem 
Research Center of the City University of New York (Polmer). 

Porer.t-CKild Centers 

Begun in the foil of 1968 and now sponsored by the Office of Child Development, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Porent-Child Centers (PCC) emphosixe 
the family as the agency to be served. Plonned to provide comprehensive services, they 
include health core for the child ond other family members, prerKitol education of the 
mother, o program of stimulation in inforscy, doy core, ond on education 
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program for the parents {n chtld development, family marwgement, job skills 
development arxl husbond-wlfe relationships. The PCC program al.a Includes social 
services to the entire family arsd sutigests programs to Involve family members In partlcl** 
potion In neighborhood and community. The objectives of the Porent*Chlld Centers are: 

1. Overcoming deficits In heolth. Intellectual, social ond emotional deveiopmert 
and maximizing the child's Inherent talents arxi potentialities; 

2. Improving the skills, confidence, attitudes ond motivations of the patents as 
citizens, parents, ond individuals; 

3. Strengthening family organization and functioning by involving the youngest 
children, the parents, older children in the family, and relatives; 

4. Encouraging a greater sense of community and neighborliness omong the families 
served by the center; 

5. Providing training and experience for both professionals and nonprofessionais who 
moy then be employed to work with porents and children; 

6. Serving os a locus for reseorch and evaluation of progress toward the objectives 
stated above. 



Other Approoches 

Parent education programs, in addition to Ihe approaches given above, can be 
conducted in a number of woys, such os by use of neighborhood mobile units, through 
television programs aimed at parents and by involvement of parents as staff in the octual 
preschool program. 

The Office of Child Development, odministrator of the Head Start program, is also 
currently investigating other possibilities in the spectrum of oronrams for porents. with the 
objective of launching in the near future a national program around the projected title 
of Home Start. 



Pre-Parent Education 



Another oppronch to parent education— aimed ct rnazimizing future parent skills— is 
one of providing adolescents the opportunity to learn about child rearing and the development 
of children through first-hand experiersce. 



" Jutt as bustness education students need typewriters to proctice on; 
{ust as chemistry students need their labs; just as driver education 
requires a high school to have automobiles, we need such nursery 
schools In every high school so students*»boys as well as girls** 
can have the chance to work with children, to observe ar>d study 
them, to find out what makes them tick. The most obvious fact 
In the world is that high schoolers are heoded toward family life. 
Studying children**with the nursery school as the lab**ought to 
bean integral port of every high school curriculum. 

Right now, without wal ting any longer, we ought to hove at least 
one public nursery school (or day care cen-er) in every high school 
In America to help our odolescent boys and girls get reody for family 
life." 

(Hymes, James L.,Jr., 1968) 



We endorse the widespreod Introduction of practical pre*parent programs at the 
secorxlary school and college levels. In addition to teoching adolescents about family 
life, programs of this nature offer the benefit of providing at least one classroom of 
preschoolers (15*20 children) In every school; thus they moy become a source of great 
potential for helping to meet the need for services to young children. 



As a concluding note on the role of parents, the following paragraph from a 
review of research on cognitive development in the early years is worth quoting: 

" The argument for parer^ial Involvement in the education program is simple arul 
importont. The paren;s are with the children the greater proportion of their 
lives and cognitive development is a function of the totality of the octions in 
which the children are engaged. There can be no division of the day for the 
child alorgeducatiorsal (work) and *)on*educotionol (leisure) dimensions such 
as we pretend to have for school age children end For adults. The preschool 
child is not attuned to education while his tutor is In his homo or while he is 
in the dey core center and then nreoccuptfcd with living at other times. 

He is always in the process of experimentation and growth. The only way to 
truly affect his cognitive development, thus, is to be fostering It always. " 

(Lichtenberg, Philip ond Norton, Dolores, November 1970, p.88) 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT AND STRUCTURAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 



Although group communal core of children ho$ been o feature of mony societies 
In MihJch the mother wos required to shore in the work of the community, the notion 
of o formolized program of education of your>g children derives from the writings 
of John Amos Comenius, a seventeenth century Morovion educotor who proposed a 
"School of Infdncy" until the age of six with mother os teocher, which experience would 
loy the fbundotion for his loter life and prepore him for o pleotont experience in 
school. 

" Whatever con be devised to excite in them a love of school 
ought not to be omitted. Similarly the child should be mode 
to feel that the new teocricr is a friernl of the porents, and 
therefore of the child, for when to children the school becomes 
an amusement, they will moke proficiency with delight." 

(Boultwood, M.E. A. or>d Curtis, S., I966,p. 205). 

Child core and early childhood education now toke piece in o number of settings 
and types of progroms-* "kir»dergortens,Heod Start, nursery school ond comprehensive 
doy care~~eoch of which hos produced significont goins in children's performonce and 
eoch offering potentiol for large-scale progromming for children. 

It most be pointed out that the division and sefxjration of types of structural 
arrangements os described in this section is somewhot arbitrary, \Vhile in octuol 
operation, many of the programs shore characteristics in common, the reoder moy be 
interested in those aspects which differentiate them from one onOther . 

e 

Kindergorten 

Kindergartens trace their beginnings to Friedrich Froebel who in 1837 started the 
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first group In Sku^enburg, Germany. Frocbel believed thot without guldonce, 
children's octivlty would be likely to degenerate Into aimless ploy Insteod of 
assisting their develr^ment. 

America's first kindergarten Is attributed to Mn. Carl Schurz who in 1856 
established a means of serving Germon-ipeoking children in Watertown, Wisconsin. 

The first kindergarten for EnglIsh*speoking children wos opened by Elizabeth Polmer 
Peobody In Boston in I860. The school wos private; Boston foursded its first public 
kindergarten in 1870, but it wos soon closed ond orsother did not reopen until 1887. 
During the early years, kindergartens served primorily two groups: the wealthy and 
the poor Immigrants, lorge numbers of whom were arriving in the United States at thot 
time. These kindergartens were supported by tuition fees and by gifts from philanthro- 
pists. Kindergortens became a regular port of the public schools in St. Louis in 1873. 

By 1880, there were 400 kindergortens in over 30 states. (NEA Research Division, 

1969, p. 6) Concurrent with this development of public school klnde^rtens 
was their access by children of all economic ond social levels. This wos followed 
by esiobllshment of teocher training schools ond klr>dergarten associations, as well as 
the oppearance of publications to disseminate Informotion and to stimulote Interest 
in kindergarten education. 

As of 1970, three million children were enrolled in kindergarten in the U.S., 
both public ond private. According to the Education Commission of the States, 
there are; 

36 itates which hove adopted legislation permitting kindergarten programs; 

8 states which mondote it; ond 

38 states which make stote aid ovoilohle . 

The trend has clearly been toward continuous growth of enrollment ond grodual development 
of the expectotion of kindergorten ediKCtion for all children. 

Kindergarten programs differ widely in nature ond Financial support. Because state 
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old yorlM, klnd.rgorf«» vory from liolf-doy progrom* for cSilrir.r» to fuM-doy 
double-food programs for toocher* to full-day proyom*. Ho^oll, for exomple, 
Inoufluroted full-doy klndorgorten In 1945. SlrK. 1955, full-day klrxi.rgort.n 
hos been on Integral port of oil elementary ood secondary kHooIs In thot stole. 
(Gorton, Horry and Robinson, Rlchord, Educotion, Morch 1969, p.220) 
classes vary in size from 15-20 children to as mony os 35-40; staff moy consist 
of os many os 3-4 adults to as few as one teacher . And, lastly, program content 
and style vary greatly— from the notion of kindergarten as a pre-first grade, highly 
regimented, acader^ic year to the .dea of kindergarten as a program year af pleas- 
ant, happy and free experience for children and teachers alike . 

If kindergarten is not just a pre-firs? grade yeor, if its aim is n<# simpJy prepara- 
tion for the academic experiences of elementary school, then what are the objectives 
of kindergarten? As stated by a sample of klndergort^n teachers in response to a 
questionnaire, the purpose and value of kindergarten include: 

Social development— getting along with others, courtesy, consideration, 
sharing 

Mental alertness, curiosity, creative thinking and inquiry 
Physical coordination 

Language development — vocabulary, expression, listening, 
following directions 

Discovering oneself as an individual, self-reliance, self- 
confidence, self-control 

Reading readiness 

Work habits — fol lowing instructions, finishing projects 
Assuming responsibility— dependability 
Arithmetic readiness 
Health habits 

(Burgess, Evangeline, 1965, pp.6-7). 
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C«iabl{thm«rt of o p»o>cKoot pngtwit, Hood S*orf« o» pofi of ifto 0^^<o o# 
Ecwfiomtc Oppcrtuni^*» wor oo povorty, wotonnouKod In frttidoni Johntoo't 
oducotion moMOQO on Jonuory I2« I9&5. In |uo» o fow ihort monHo, o lofgo'^alo 
notlonwido tummor protcf^ool proprom wot lourKhod. 

Tho proprom wos to bo iorpoly oxporlmontol; Its aim wot to holp to proporo 
Impovortshod protchool chlldron for primary school oxporlonco: four yoor oldt If 
school bopins with kindorgorton or flvo yoor olds if school bopins with first prodo. 
Hood Start was not corscoived solely os on aducationol proprom; it was comprohonsivoly 
viewed os 



Begun as a temporary summer effort, it was not until late summer of 1965 that 
Head Start was expanded into a year-round program. In 1965, its first year of 
operation, 560,000 children were enrolled in summer Head Start and 20,000 in 
full-year programs at a total cost of $103 million . In 1970 (R< 1971), summer 
enrollment was 209,000 and year long enrollment was 263,000 at a total cost of 
$325 million. The emphasis has been gradually to convert summer programs into 
full-year programs because of their obviously greater benefits for children . 

Subsequent to publication of research findi.igs which indicated that the gains 
made in the Head Stort program were often not sustained. in the public schools, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity launched a Follow Through program. Now 



"committed to tho development of the whole child— to his 
intellectual growth and t o his physical well being and to 
his emothlonal healt h and to his sound social development. 
Head Start is committed to the developemt of the whole 
child and to the well being of the family from which the 
child comes and to the development of strength in the 
community in which that family has its roots." 

( Hymes, Jamas, 1968, p. 9.) 
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M.^ !<•*-»»»• ►<•«»" «Ktl*«. *>• 

H^od Shi>» 9f*d Klftdo»g»f»gg^cg£g^ 

kill H*kI S»»»o«J Iil"d«i9»rt«> o»»i«»lo»«i«"l«Uf »<lix«l»«lcl«M- 
looni piejiom. o(f«W *>•• » Um >»«« *•' ■ Gw^f. Umlw**'*™ •'• 

p.,1 o» *1. l«<ol Khcol ly.*." »** •“* ^ 

Ins puMt Khool (flnl grad.) Mi. fcUowIns rtof. I" eoni«wim« -M.h 

hoy. no pyblic Vln<l.rg«t«., H«id Stool I". W« "»• »•«' •“*' 

odiitlonlo cMIdro. o( young.. .9.. In «.». o( boll. .imllorI.I« In .ont.nl 
ond optratlon, th... o.. Impotlont dlff..«K« b.tw..n H«d Sto.t ond klnd..- 
goiten. I) H«jd Start «.v.« p.l"«.I'y I'm ditadvontogdo low-lncom. popolotlon; 
klnd.,go.t.n, wh... It I. ovoHobl., I.(b.oll child..n. 2) Ai ni«.tIon«l obov., 
klnde.9a.tan I. port o( Ml. public Khool tyltam; H«td Start moy b. .on by tahool. 
o. by any community agency. 3 )Heod Start olta .ncoutagel the ui. ol po.ap.ole«ionol 
t«.ch.oasvy.ll asoidm, otsistants ond valunteort in lh.clort.oam, po,ticula.ly 
pa..nt.ofchild..n in rt..p.ogtani. 4 ) Heod Start is mo, e comp.eh.n.iv. than 
kindeigarten, offe.ing in additian to its educotionol ptagtom, sociol, psychologicol, 
nutiitionol ond heolth , ..vices to children and thei, patents . Kinde.9a.ten is basically 
only an educational pmgram. 5 ) Head Start maintains a high adult-child .otic , one 
adult fo. eveo. five chlld.en in the classtoom. Kinde.go.ten odult-chlld mliaate 
considembly lower. 6) Along with its innovative facets, there has been mo.e .es«s.ch 
on Head Start than on kindergo-ten; os a result, much more is known about the content 
process and outcomes of Head Start programs. 
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AlttViwQi^ ftytMiy mHcmI Km iNMllckMmtly hM*» m » n» «kidt«>- 

c Knt hmilimt t*i Im if« tmhf pm* •# lAin c«n»vtry found )> dt# 

•# dt^qd' M Wi W yd foontllM* pftmMity focu*ti»9 m* dw» K««tth «nd 
fK« cH(ldr«r» M<ry«d. Ou#l<»9 dt« HMO^» howtuM.M a iKif* in te<i«^ Idnnftffottfion 
<xeurf«d, th« goob ot lK« nwrt«ry tcKool oto chong«d iMwofd Mcfol end p«fM»noliry 
devnlopment end, bcceuM iv wot no fonger necewvy wirH rhii Mck)e*:onomk; group, 
eway from the pKyilcel wolfore of children. The nuriery ichool litypicolly plonr^ed 
for three or)d four yeor aid chlldror>. In controit with heod Start end kindergorten 
progroim which focus boalcolly on five yeor olds. 

The first nursery schools in this country appeorod in 1918 and 1919, recelvirsg 
their Impetus from o number of univenltles and colloges—The Nursery TrolRlng 
School of Boston (rsow port of Tufts lAniversIty), Harriet Johnson Nurse*;y School 
in New York Cfty (now port of Bonk Street CoHego of Education) and the Morrill- 
Polmor Institute In Detroit — where they were orgonized for the purpose of studying 
normal development of children. 

Almost all nursery education hos rerroined essentially a private venture, 
explaining why today it is primarily available to middle-class families: 



" There really are not public nursery schools anywhere In 
America. The c losest you can come to an exception 
to this blanket statement are those few schools run by 
adult education as a part of their parent education pro- 
grams— ^California has many of these--and those few 
schools run by high schools as a part of their pre-paren- 
ta I education program." 

(Hymes, James, 1968, p.30). 



In a comprehensive review of the literature. Sears and Dowley summarized 
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^uft; 

1, «<*#«liii mdi 

y/ttiif'moktg. 

2, moto* »kin<i«*>d ceA#i4«AC«t , 

Nk wMi Hw berfy 9th€ >1 ««ly . 

3. •WN'Ipulotory ibUit} w»i<^KtMOft, crayom, pfltHi* ^s^*'** ct*y# 

dowgh* W^tdtnq blocti*« vtokblng pu4jlM» bandi, bwtfoning. 

4. control ond r«troln»s I «lon)n{) to itorlti, tlfflrt^ itlll, rooetin^to 
music . 

3. Oovolopirtg opproprlofo bohovlort tr>doy i >dfK fdf ornionc • in odult-chiM 

rolotions; coping rrlth fcor, et»>gry foolings, guilt; dovoloping hoppy q\^litl«, 
fun, humor, hcolthy oflimitm. 

6. Psychosoxuot dovolopmont: idsntificotlon, MX'roto looming, formotion of 
cortsclonco. 

7. Longuogo dovolopmont. 

8. Intolloctuol dovolopmont: cognitivo looming, concopt formation, tolf* 
undorstonding and solf'ostoom, crootivity, ocodomic subjoct mottor. 

(Burgess, E., 1965, pp. 8-9). 

Types of nurtory school programs Includo: (NEA Research Division, l968,pp.7-8). 

Parent-Cooperotive Nursery School— This typo of nursery school is sponsored arxl 
administered as a non-profit enterprise by a group of parents organized and incorporated 
for this purpose . Parents find suitable facilities, plan the budget, hire the staff, recruit 
members, obtain equipment, end assist with the operation of the school . The expenses are 
met by tuition fees. Parents and teachers together determine school policies. Parents 
meet with the teacher and other professional consultants for discussion of problems. 

"Parents In co-ops come to understand their own children better. They come to under- 
stand the process of education better. . .A great deal of parent 'education* goes on. " 

(Hymes, James, 1968, p.32). The Idea of parent involvement in Head Start derives 
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TK« mmmr^t N Mity wMMtiM Ml tfM««l ^ rnmm 

U •i«ll«f»t# pjf wK<«i» li» tMM iKNiy. m>i timmtm* 

•MItMt |H»r«ifMlMf N» ywwg <Mhi»g>». ffcvy i«rw« m c«nfnrt 

mmd taWt W t#* h* thdmH p ftpm r U ^ »» »m«H '.m H«U §f M«|y cKIWKmI 
w«nf «i^ M « Mure* ol twkiwN hf f $ U 0 M t h m n »9u^fttg dwtloffiMf . I$p0fmi nwy 

b« ilMr«d by ipontoftAg 4«porfm«nfif igyp l aiww i ad by ht or by r o t— >cH groritt. 

Fttrochkil or OmrcH-Spor w ofod Nxrwy ScKoel -«TbU nwnory lel^l funcliomM 
port ol Ibo #ducefl««Mil t«ryko ol o church . Tho gooH and polktat oro d«formIr>od 
by Iho church. Ptroclort and taachan tand to bn ocfivo In roochon^orgortlioKor • 
and frolnod fo looch yomg chtidron. 

^iuj**2_School^or_^j»eo£llonal^ChlWro«--Tho50 nursory ichools oro dosigrtod 
for children who oro bllnd^ daaf, crippled^ montolly hindlcoppod^ or spooeh Impolrod. 
They Include both public ond private, ond both day or.d residentlol schools. Some 
schools ore operated by hospitals, clinics, ond other Institutions, often In conjunction 
with o local public school system. These schools prliTKirlly serve the needs ol children 
otxl their parents but nay also serve educotlonol and research functions In the sponsoring 
organization. 

Ploy Schools o re another kind of nunery school program, whose philosophy revolves 
orouTKl the concept thot ploy Is learning; play activities are often planned to Insure 
learning. A play school program provides social activities through group-centered 
ploy programs for chlldten. Ploy schools ore often orgonized by o group of porents. 

Doy Core 

4 

In eontrostwith the perception of nursery schools os privote, midd le-c loss Inst! tuf Ions, 
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0>*« •o»*y »•»• itm* «WWr«** *m 

^ M«rt<* Mmtmmi l»»y I# IM ••fly jWf* ••»**y»T» • 

Inf«f**>fn9ly •WMgh wl>»w fr^nal^f>*4 •* 

^•ffi* «n««tuK •^faacK mmI by flifaMt««ctaM (lyrMify MK««k 

H1«ior<c«Uy* p^lk «i«y «w* ••rvk^t l« M»l» ce»^»<»ry ik** b«ch »o lfi«CuH 
W«r, wK«n »h« r»««d fer wo w po w r »o produce '**«f mokfkl Mippitaid by n9iMn 
who d»olr cKlWr^n lo pwbik foctUlUM whlk rti^y wofb«d. Onc^ Ibo Wo» 

•nd«d, howovor^ rh«to ••ntm claaod. Th# folkwtnp chort IhH aom* of »ho 
mo(or Fodorot {nhirvontlom which hovo atimuktod growth ir> child core k thii 
century. 

1935 Form Security Adminitfrofiort (doy core for children of migratory workers) 

1935 Sociot Security Act, Title V 

1936 Works P/ogoss Administrotion (day core componont) 

1937 Federal Housing Administration (loons to communities for day core) 

IMI Lonhom (Community Focllitios) Act (doy core focillties for up to 

1.6 million children during World Wor II; odministered by Children's 
Bureau or>d Office of Educotion; less focus on edueotion, more on 
custodial core; Californio only s?ate still operotlng day core centers 
centers started ur>der this Act) 

1962 Sociol Security Act, Title IVB 
1965 Head Stort 

1965 E lementory and Secondary Education Act, Titles I arxl III 

1965 Education Professions Development Act 

1967 Social Security Act, Title IVB (child welfare services) 

1967 Work Incentive Program (W I N) (day core to help mothers get 

training and fobs) 

1967 Follow Through 

1968 School Lunch Act ( provided furxJs for food and equipment for day care 

to norv^rofit service child centers) 

1969 CEP ( concentrated employment programs, 'including funds for day care) 

1969 Parent-Child Centers 

1969 Planned Variation (Head Start evaluation research) 

1969 Taft-Hartley Labor Management Relations Act (amended to enable 

unions to bargain with employers for contributions to trust funds 
for establishment of day care centers for preschoolers (AVCO, KLH) 
(Miller, Joyce, Child Welfare , January 1971, p. 38) 

1970 Sesame Street (federal and private funds for a children's education 

television program). 

1971 Various bills under consideration In the 92nd Congress are discussed later* 
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ltl«n l<MNlt«n«»». 4 »«IAn>« h«»«. «f l«Mr NMMity. K wdW 

M» |PHN«fl c«wrfn«y )i» §. «»» mt. ,, Wt*. f. JSO) 

<«f«, c<m ImirMlm n>f«i»lla«1<tf «<>Mpy| fW* h m urntm why tP mmmP 

•hw p^fovM* Mwnd •ducatkwwl p wogrdw t .) 0«y c«f« may ha pvikikiy 

o# pflvotaty odmialtlofadj and di«tr Mfvtcot may ha o ff trod In day cof# confan, 
hom# conNirt or fomtiy day car* corttart. 

Doy CoroCowroft. Accordtrtg to Fodarol trttorogancy Oey Cb ra SiorKkirdt^ 
day cor# can»or» provlda eora for groupi of 12 or moro ehlMrort g«r>«ralty ogod 
throa to sU, with o child*odult ratio ronging from 5 to I to 7 to t. Th« staff ordinorily 
consists of or» odult togothor with sufficitrtt rsvmboiof osslstor>ts ond volurstoars to 
maintain tha chlld-odult ratio roquirtd. Soma cantors otso provido boforo- ond 
oftor-schooi core for school-ogo children. Child core centers moy be either proprie- 
tory or non-proprletory. Proprietory facilities. Including the recently developed 
doy core franchises, operate for profit, and therefore must chorge tuition, making them 
most often used by families with relatively higher Incomes. Non-proprletory centers 
include church or community - sponsored, lr>dustry-operated day care for employees, 
union operated centers for members' children, centers for federal employees, centers 
operated by hospitals, and child care facilities funded by federal assistance, such os 
Head Start, WIN, AFDC, and others. 

Fomlly Day Care Homes. According to Federal Interagency Day Care Standards 
again, this type of care serves only as many children as the natural setting of the 
home can accommodate* It Is especially suitable for infants and toddlers In a 
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G('^«n th« lorg* numb«r and vortafy ot Moral progromi tor childran undof lU^ 
\ho profclom of coordination hos confrontod slotas ond communitiai In using thorn. 

Tho Appolochlon RoQionol Commiulon lists ovor 300 tltlos In fodorol l•g!tlation 
odnlnlstorod by I® dltfcrtnt fodorol doportmonts. Tho 4-C (Community Coordinotod 
Child Coro) Program of tho Offico of Child Oovclopmont^ os its no mo Implias, focusos 
on coordirwtion of children's programs, but many problems still exist at tho stoto 
and local levels in attempting to implement programs using federal funds. 

Populor ond Professionol Support for Eorly Childhood Education 

A number of recent events has stimulated Immense activity in tho field of early 
childhood education. In the post decade, the civil rights movement, women's 
liberation, increase In maternal employment, the war on poverty, tho President's 
education message of Morch 3, 1970, and the White House Conference on Children 
hove directed nationwide attention to the significance of development prior to the 
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m4 t— i» »m«ki* . twf* 

iwi^ wJw at «#f||r»)44l*UM**« li >i< M <W »t g w «fMl iw«l 4iiil !>««*• .yw wjt .Mi «f#N^ i f t ini 
wm M Mfj ii H» Mrly iMMtiijdl <gv>» t 8||>w»rti. Mwiy »/ )'*»•«# 

IlHNNMd^ lN<# itHt Hii fill* ^ ly INHM* 

( mytM If, thif ftmkt. 

CfMcwrf^Mf wiidi trufiaii ii tw »w>t» mnj hf M#)y gMlilKMil gMlwctfltfA* 

t**€nnm* U a# cMtrfHW wmi«g tU i<« p»» f wiwi «»f< m y»fiinn 

«l«Krtb««i fh)« MKtUM •#• wHclfOtid. (N« cwrr«nf aiici |p#o{4Kr«ci mw 

Mc^bn on N<mkM 

h iptt* at tha IncriOMd •nrolltminf, curr*rt> (atSUtln ov«{kibt« for oil form* 
ol pro>hln«forgorfon ond ktndorgorhin provkio tpoeo for only about four million cMfortn 
(ono million prt-liindorgorton arni thrao million bindorgorton). Howouor, tho oim e’ 
profoMlonol orgonixotiont ond govommont ogoncltt Is ovontuolly to provido sorvtcos 
for all chlldrtn undor tho ogo of six. As oorly os j9S0, th# Council of Chlof Stato School 
Offieors rocognizod tho rosponsibility of sloto doportmonts of idueotion for nursory schools 
os wall os kindorgorton progroms. (Council of Chiof Stoto School Offieors, 1961, p. 1). 

According to o stotomont of tho Amoricon Associotion of School Administrators, 
NotiorKil Education Associotion, in 1966, "All chlldron should hovo tho opportunity to 
go to school at public exponso boginning at the ago of four. " 

And, in tho words of tho Committee for Economic Development in Educotion 

for the Urbon Disod vontoged , 

"The decisive effect of early childhood experience on 
children's failure and success mokes preschool for the 
disadvantaged a necessity. Only o massive effort to 
establish public and private preschool education pro- 
grams will provide Ihis preparation In motivation, 
intellectual capacities and physical skills essential 
to success in achieving total bKisic literacy. Govern- 
ment support for free day care centers providing preschool 
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education for children of working mothers should 
be continued and expanded . " 

The National Federation of Federal Employees has urged government to operate 
day care centers for children of federally employed mothers; currently there are day 
care facilities in the Department of Labor, in the Department of Health, Education 

and Welfare and In the Office of Education. 

There will be Increasing pressure for more instruction at the preschool leve|^ not 
only by the poor but by the middle-class who send their children to private nursory 
schools. One sign of response to this demand may be seen in the action of three 
states— New York, California, and Massachusetts— to begin to incorporate preschool 
education jnto the public school system. (David Eikind, Childhood Education Feb. ,1969, 
p. 322). 

Bills Concerned with Day Care or Child Development in the 92nd Congress 

As a result of this public pressure, legislative action to provide further support of 
day care and/or early childhood education is very likely in the 92nd session of Congress. 
Among the possible bills that may be enacted into law are the following: 

H.R. I (Mills, Family Assistance Plan) This bill would make child care available 
so that mothers can enter or continue in training, employment or 

vocational rehobilitatlon . Child care services for children (ages not 

defined) while the parent is participating in the program would be 
authorized . The Department of Health , Education and Welfare would 
provide the funds and set standards for child care. Grants for services 
could be made to any public or non-profit private agency; contracts 
could be made with any public or private organization. 100% Federal 
funds could be used for child care services for those in training, but the 
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Secretary of Labor may require individuals receiving child care 
services to pay all or part of costs when able to do so. The bill 
provides for training for paroprofessionols and others; grants for this 
purpose os well os for research, demonstration and evaluation con 
be r.,ade by the Secretary of HEW. H.R. I would increase tax 
deductions for child core to $750 (up to $1,125 if two dependents 
or $1,500 if three dependents.) The maximum income fora family 
taking the deduction is raised to $12,000 

H.R. 6748 (Brademas-Dellenba ch, et al Comprehensive Child Development Act 
similar to 1.2007 Mondale, Javits, Schweiker, Nelson, etal.. 
Comprehensive Child Development Act of 1971) 

This bill would establish and expand comprehensive child development 

programs and services to meet the needs of children, with emphasis 

on poor, preschool and children of working mothers and single 

parents. Non-poor parents would be subject to fees. The bill 

provides for a wide range of developmental programs, including 

day care, with special programs for Indians and migrants. It would 

sei've children from birth to fourteen years of age. Local Policy 

Councils of parents are provided fo^; standards would be set by the 

Swretary of HEW. Prime sponsors (any state or unit of local govern— 

ment)could make grants, contracts or loans for provision of services. 

100% Fod«?i’al funds would be applied to Indian and migrant programs; 

80% to economically disadvantaged (which can be raised to 100% 

by the Secretary of HEW). The bill would establish an Office of 

Child Developmerit in HEW to administer the bi II . It would arrange 

for professional and pqraprofessional training, conduct evaluation, 

and provide technical assistance. Cby care would be furnished 
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under Title IVA or B or under this bill . 

S. 2003 (Lon g^ Federal Child Care Corpcration Act) 

This bill expands availability of child care services primarily 
for welfare mothers who wish to undertake or continue employ- 
ment. It would authorize a wide range of child care, including 
nursery schools, play groups, boarding and chi Id development 
for an unspecified age range cf chi Idren . The bill would create 
a Federal Child Core Corporation headed by a three-man board 
appointed by the President. The Corporation would be able to 
contract, operate, lease, odvance funds, provide technical 
assistance, monitor and train. It would also establish a National 
Advisory Council on Child Development. Funds would come from 
a $500 million loan from ths Treasury to initiate a revolving fund; 
revenue bonds ($250 million maximum) could be sold to finance 
construction; fees would be paid for child care services. The Corpora- 
tion would establish standards. 100% Federal funds could be provided 
if a welfare agency refers for child care; a sliding fee scale would be 
established for others. T ie Board would set up an Office of Program 
Evaluation and Auditing. The bill would increase tax deductions for 
child care to $1,000 for one child or $1,500 for two or more children; 
maximum income for a family would be raised to $12,000. 

Predictions as to passage of any of the foregoing bills in this session of Congress are 
uncertain. Probably some form of day care service will be legislated. Whether the 
program legislated is given the durabi lity and stability it requires remains to be seen. 

H.R. 6748, for example, has been incorporated as an amendment to the Economic 
Opportunity Act, 
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Since the Economic Opportunity Act is being extended for only a two year 
period, (through FY 1973), the child core provisions ore likely to suffer the political 
fortunes that have plagued the entire poverty program. only a year after their Introduction. 
Yet In terms of child development substance, this bill seems to offer most. H.R. 6748 
at one time asked for an appropriation of $2, $4 and $7 billion for each of three 
successive years. It seems unlikely that such amounts would be approved at the outset^ 
furthermore, since the bill provides services for chi Idren to age 14, only a portion 
of the appropriation would be used for preschool programs. 

It Is the consensus of persons closest to national policy that the time has come 
for child care and early childhood education programs national In scope. The trend 
is clear. Only the precise timing and the fr^m c f*^rms the national effort will take and 
the level of funding are uncertain at this time. 
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evaluative research on early childhood education 



As research on early childhood development has expanded at laboratories and 
learning centers across the country, evaluative studies built into operating or demon- 
stration programs have also been conducted to ascertain the effects of one or another 
variation of intervention. It is largely from these studies that objective support is 
found for a broader application of programs for the very young. 

Problems in Conducting Evaluotive Research 

The critical reader will not be deceived that the design and conduct of research 
and evaluation studies in education is an easy task. Some of the difficulties that 
have confronted these efforts in early childhood education have been: 

“Inodequate qualitative /quantitative definition of the aims or objectives 
of the educational program. Choice of theoretical formulation, a specific 
program approach oran individually tailored program stems from a decision 
as to the purposes to be achieved: What type of learning, under what condi- 
tions, for what educational goals? (Weber, Evelyn, 1970, p.3l). Among 
the objectives for early childhood education cited in the literature are the 
following: 

. .To offset deficiencies that cause school failure; to overcome 
the deficits of the disadvantaged 

..To stimulate healthy growth, develop individual abilities 

..To enhance intellectual, social, emotional and physical 
development 

. .To detect and prevent future problems for the 10% to 15% 
who may be physically or emotionally handicapped 
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..To assist the child in developing the obi lity to use his 
perceptual, pr^-verbol abilities 

. .To assist in language development; reading 

. .To increase the IQ 

..To develop motivation to learn 

..To increase cognitive competence 

..To advance self concept, ego development; interpersonal 
style; emotional stability; social awareness; sense of 
responsibility 

No comment is required as to the desirability of reaching any or all of the 
foregoing inventory of objectives. Suffice it to soy that program objectives 
and means of assessing their achievement must be formulated and specified as 
to outcome. 

—In attempting to improve later school success, not enough emphasis is placed 
on the quality of the elementary school program as an influence on the academic 
outcome of the student, apart from the preschool intervention. (Frazier, A., ed., 
1968^, p. 38) 

— Measures used to assess change are weak in terms of their leliability or 
appropriateness to the change to be measured • Though developed for individual 
diagnostic purposes, they sometimes are used for (brogram measurement purposes. 
Often the measures assess less significant concerns of the education program, 
simply because they can be measured more objectively or more eosily. 

—The duration of the preschool intervention has been too brief realistically to 
expect to achieve the outcomes desired. Head Start, for example, began as 
a half>day, summer program; experience demonstrated a need to expand it to 
a full-day, year round program for some; and then into a Follow Through pro- 
gramexfsnding through grade three. Erasing deficits of long standing has not 
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been accomplished with short bursts of effort. The evaluation strategy must 
similarly be longitudinal in nature; since the Head Start program is only six 
years old, it must be recognized that the program is still evolving. 

—While the effects of external, uncontrolled variables on children in the 

studies are recognized, the real weight of these has not been measured. 

Many other factors affect educational success, including influences at 
home, physical well-being, and motivation. Preschools cannot be expected 

to solve all problems of the ghettos. ( Spodek, B., NEA Journal, Feb. 1968. 



p. 46) 

—The multiple programs which have been mounted do not lend themselves to 
comparative evaluation because each has unique goals, collects different 
data, uses samples of varying composition or different adult-child ratios, or 
applies different strategies to achieve similar ends. This difficulty is often 



compounded by evangelistic belief that the investigator's one program or 
method should be "best" for all children and teachers in spite of increasing 



evidence that individual differences in young chi Idren are significant. 

(Elliott, David and Kamil, Constance, Educational Leadership, May 1971, 

p. 827) As expressed by Caldwell: 

" The need for more program descrip'/ion cannot be stressed 
sufficiently . What kind of intervention produces positive 
effects? What kind of intervention, what kind of effect or, 
still better, what kind of intervention produces what kind 
of effect in what kind of child? These are questions which 
, need answers. Until detailed, naturalistic descriptions of 
minute to minute, person to person, and person to object 
classroom transactions are available, nothing con be conr 

eluded about the effectiveness or even the existence of dif- 
ferent curricula ^ 

(Caldwell; Bettye M. Exceptional Children, S' 1970) 
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— Reseorch dtssigns frequently suffer in that they tend to (a) overlook the 
multi-disciplinary character of the field in which they are being applied; 

(b)do not provide for longitudinal follow-up; (c) fail to incorporate control 
groups; and (d) very often do not examine the child in his compleKity, but 
rather reduce him to fit currently available objective methods of measure- 
ment. (Kessen, William, "The Near Future of Research with Young Children'; 

Grotberg, Edith, ed., 1971, mimeo) 

— Large scale strategies for research in which the relative values of various 
approaches, administered under standard conditions, have not, with the 
exception of "Planned Variation" for Head Start programs, been developed. 

Nor has there been adequate replication of what are essentially demonstration 
programs to test how effectively they work in a more typical operational 
setting. 

— Research reports are often weak in identifying the populations on which their 
research is based . Annie L. Butler, Associate Professor of Early Childhood 
Education at the University of Indiana, writes in a letter of May 28, 1971: 

" If I may comment a little bit on our first report, one of 
the findings that came as somewhat of o surprise to us was 
that researchers have not been at all specific in identifying 
the populations of children upon which their research has 
been done. We analyzed the data according to whether 
it was based upon advantaged or disadvantaged children, 

Anglo or Negro childreiand five-year old or under-five-year 
old children. What we found was that great portions of the 
data are undesignated by the researchers as to the socioeconomic 
status, ethnicity and age and that where we do have designations 
we have a good deal of research on advantaged Anglo children 
and disadvantaged Negro children, creating a questionable 
basis for comparison. We also have a large volume of date on 
children ages three through five without any designations 
regarding the characteristics of specific ages of children. 

There Is a larger volume of data In the cognitive domain than in 
the psychomotor domain . In fact, data in the psychomotor domivin 
is very sparse or non-existent in some of our categories. " 







Although it is possible to be critical of much evaluative research as a result of 
the foregoing problems, the reader will recognize that social science research 

In general suffers from the some problems, where, because the work Is most often 

1 

accomplished In a natural or operational setting, it is not always possible to control 
all the relevant variables, to conduct longitudinal follow-up studies of acceptable 
duration, to obtain matched control samples, or to locate or develop measures 
which reliably or validly assess the desired outcomes of the program. 

Nevertheless, the consistency of positive findings of change In the desired 
direction lend weight to the conclusion that early childhood programs are valuable 
to the child, especially when viewed against the backdrop of thv? multitude of 
studies completed. Below we polr» briefly to a series of selected studies which 
support this position. 

Achieving improved later academic performance 

“Irene Fast (1957) found that not only did kindergarten attendance facilitate 
academic performance in grade one, but that evidence of this facilitation 
could also be found as late as grade eleven. ( In Mindess and Keli herJ967) 

— r''reschool training groups gained significantly in academic potential during 
the training period. The total number of nonpromotions in kindergarten in 
the three schools involved dropped sharply from previous years. The subjects 
in the summer of 1965 were four year olds eligible and enrolled in Project Head 
Start in three Duluth schools in the lowest socioeconomic area of the city, 
schools which typically hed had a disproportionately large number of children 
retained In kindergarten and first grade. (Tammlnen, A., et al . , 1967, p.32) 
—In Washington, D, C., youngsters of kindergarten scored three times higher In 
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the ^4tropolitan Readiness Test than did children who had not had the opportunity 
to attend kindergarten. Nonpromotion or failure beyond the First grade was 
greater for children who did not have the advantage of kindergarten. (Hill, John, 
1967, pp.3-4) 

— In the Banneker District Project in St. Louis, Missouri, 'Operation Motivation", 
with students ranging from four morVths to four years, pupils reached the national 
nouns for the first time in important tool subjects. (Fowler, William, HEW report, 
Nov., 1968, p.7) 

— Of seven research studies reviewed by the New York State Department of Education 
comparing the academic performance or progression of pupils who hod been in 
kindergarten with those who had not, all seven favored the group which hod 
the kindergarten experience. (Bureau of Child Development and Parent Education, 

17: 1968). 

Cone lusion: findings of a diverse set of experiments are consistent as to the advantages 

of pre-primary educational experiences in improving school performance. 

Improvement as revealed in standardized tests 

— Research by Brain, Burgess and Deutsch related to praschool experience for 
culturally disadvantaged children indicated significant differences in favor 
of the experimental groups who had had preschool experience on such measures 
as the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, 
and Stanford- Bi net Intelligence Test, (in Mindess and Keliher^ 1967) 

— Strodtbeck reported that, following thirteen weeks of stimulating nursery school 
experience, IQ scores of culturally deprive'^! children were raised as much as 
6.9 points, and verbal intelligence 20 points or more. ( in Mindess and Keliher, 1967) 

— In a study intended to provide, during two preschool years and during the first 
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year of school special experiences which might contribute to better 
intellectual processes and personal adjustments by culturally under- 
privileged children, Klaus and Gray found a mean gain of 14 IQ points 
on the Stanford-Binet for the preschool group as compared with a 2.3 gain 
for the control group. On the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, the 
experimental groups made a mental age gain of 6.16 months compared 
with 0.9 months for the controls. ( in Mindess and Keliher , 1967) 

—Of five research studies reviewed by the New York State Department of Education, 
comparing cognitive development of pupils who had been In kindergarten with 
those who had not, four favored the group which was given kindergarten experi- 
ence. (Bureau of Child Development and Parent Education, I7j 1968. 

--Phyllis Levenstein's program, which used home tutors provided with .carefully 

prepared sets of materials (Verbal Interaction Stimulus Materials), demonstrated 
gains of 17 IQ points over a severe month period. 

— Disadvantaged chi Idrei, in a program administered by Becker and Engelmann, 
showed significant gains after a two year lapse on the Stanford-Binet and the 
Wide Range Achievement Test. By the first grade these children deomonstrated 
second grade level in reading and arithmetic, as well as greater confidence in 
tackling difficult tasks. In a study at the Academic Preschool in Champaign, 
Illinois, an experimental group of children advanced 17.1 IQ points in year one 
and 8.6 points in year two , while a control group gained only 8 points in year 
one and lost 3 points in year two. 

Conclusion; The findings of a diverse set of experiments are consistent as to the 

advantages of pre-primary educational experiences in raising I Q scores and 
performance on other cognitive measures. 
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Reduction in dropouts 



— Preliminary evidence from Appalachia suggests that children in preschool 
programs are less likely to drop out of school earlier than non-enrolled 
children. (Knitzer, Jane and Parker, Ronald, 1970, p. 39) Further 
evidence of first grade failure is tied to inadequate preparation for school. 

(Alden, Vernon, et a I . , June, 1968, p. 9) 

— In the Duluth Public Schools' Retention Report of July 1,1964, a large 
percentage of high school dropotjts had been retained one or more years 
in their early school experience. Since failure for these culturally deprived 
children begins early and forms the basis for continued failure, and since 
the evidence indicates the importance of early stimulating experience to 
later school success. It becomes vitally important to attempt v/ays of providing 
appropriate preschool readiness experience. (Tamminen, A. et a I . , 1967, 

p. 2) 

““Other studies have shown that school dropouts and school failures can be traced 
to unsuccessful competition in the first two years of school . (Chesteen, Hilliard, 
et^l., 1966, p.5) It is concluded that the background experience of culturally 
deprived children does not adequately prepare them to adjust to the routine 
and style of the typical school . 

Conclusion; Studies relating preschool educ jtloria I experiences to school dropouts 
do not establish other than a very tentative relationship; In large measure 
this may be due-, however, to the effects of other numerous variables 
affecting the child over time. 



School or jociol adjustment 



”"ln a study by Wolff, it was found that noarly two“third$ of the Head Start 
children quickly adjusted to school, os compated with only 40% of their 
classmates, (in Mindess and Keliher, 1967) 

--Of four research studies reviewed by the N«w York State Department of 
Education, comparing the social adjustment of pupils who had been in 
;-- ndergarten with those who had not, none of the four showed differences 
between the groups. (Bureau of Child Development and Parent Education, 
17:1968) 

Conclusion: Of all variables studied, improved social adjustment has shown 
least relationship to preschool attendance. 

Im proved health and nutritional standards 

—Early diagnosis of serious health conditions has been possible for thousands 
of children in Head Start projects. Bureau of Indian Affairs examinations 
found that 37% of Indian children enter school with hearing defects, and 
25% arrive with speech> visual or other impairments. (Mariana Jessen, from 
interview) Correction. of these defects permjts a child to benefit maximally from 
whatever form the early learning experience tak^s. 

—The 1970 White House Conference on Children report, "Profiles", discloses 
that three-fourths of mental retardation cases are due to other than genetic 
abnormalities, or infections end accidents . Within that group, the R*»port 
suggests thatd proportiori is cdused by inadequate hutritior), child rearing. and 
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proportion of preschool children with substandard levels of selected 
nutrients (1968-1969) at between 4% for thiamin and 56% for Vitamin A. 
Preschool programs with good nutritional components can help to overcome 
such deficiencies, some of which affect the learning capacity of children. 

■“Pro-natal and infant medical and nutritional services can greatly affect 
the capacity of the infant and child to acquire the intellectual ability 
he is otherwise destined to have. Prematurity and complications in 
childbirth, maternal health, maternal and infant nutrition, and pre-natal 
care are ell associated with neurological, mental, sensory, end other 
handicapped conditions . Prematurity is excessively represented in the 
non-white segment of the population. The non-white infant is subject to 
perinatal, neonatal and infant death, and in survivors, by reduced 
functional potential. (Birch, Herbert, 1967, pp.5-8). Furthermore, 
the brain in utero develops rapidly. Without sufficient protein, it will 
not develop fully. Dayton describes the effects of malnutrition on brain 
development: 



" Studies of animals have indicated that growth in all 
organs occurs in three phases: (I) hyperolasia, during 
which the numt^r of cells increases; (2) hyperplasia 
and hypertrophy, during which the number of cells 
continues to increase and the size of the individual 
cells also increases; arid (3) hypertrophy, where growth 
occun only in cell size. These studies suggest that 
during the phase of hyperplasia, malnutrition can iriter- 
fare with cell division, resulting in fewer cells in the 
' brdin,''whicK.-seerhs to;be'a periTKiiieht effect, whereas ' 

Inyfrjtipn during^ t^ Ph?^*^ pf l'yP6!’fi’op hy results in a : 
smaller thari. normai cell size, which can be corrected 
: ^ providing ^ nutrition. Therefore, /the 

tlor»a| stdtw'during fh^ hyperplasia, in the early 

periods of nei^ous system deyeloprnent, wop|d seem to be 
exceedingly critical . , . ' • -■•-■■■■-u.-- ■. . 






In hunfoiis the^^ for the brain occurs 



during the Tetdi p By the end of the first yeor of 
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life, the brain has assumed approximately 70% 
of its adult weight, and by the e:>id of the second 
year its growth is almost complete. Studies of the 
human brain have shown a very rapid 'ncrease in 
DNA content toward the end of the period of gesta- 
tion; the irKrease slows down after birth but continues 
until the child is 5 or 6 months of age. These findings 
suggest that cell division in the brain normally ot'curs 
during gestation and the early part of the first year of 
life. Markedly fewer cells (less DNA) were found In 
the brains of a small sample of children who died of 
malnutrition during the first year of life than in the. 
brains of a sample of well-noirkhed children who died 
in accidents. It is not known whether this represents 
irreversible change or how severe the nutritional depriva- 
tion must be to show these effects. But the studies 
demonstrate the importance of gestation and early Infancy 
In nervous system development." (Dayton, Delbert H, 
in Children. Nov .-Dec . 1969, pp. 213-214 ) 

Cor>clusion: Medical and nutritional rescorch strongly documents the need for 

universal programs for quality medicol and nutritional programs for all pregnant 

mothers and young infants. 

Permanence of gains 

Question as to the permanence of gains made by children in Heed Start programs was 
raised in a report of evaluation by Westinghouslearning Corporation. (Montes, Miguel, 
Compact, Dec. 1969, p. 40) Unfortunately the conclusion reached by some, that preschool 
experience for the disadvantaged is of questionable value, is not necessarily warranted 
by the facts. Lois-ellen Detta summarizes alternative explanations for "leveling off " 
findings ( Miller, Sprigle, Gray and Klaus, Hodges, Spiker and McCand less, Karnes, 
Nimnicht, DiLorenzb, et al . ); 

I) Class Norms. — "Since the teacher is primarily interested in the progress 
of the whole class, she must set the level of class, activities below that 
necessary to challenge the nK>re advanced Head Start children and give 
tnore attention to the group of children who are less advanced . " 



2) Learning Cycles. --"If learning occurs in spurts followed by periods 
of consolidation, then during the first year of school. Head Start 
and non-Head Start children are at different stages of the learning 
cycle. With time, the development of Head Start children might 
again accelerate. " 

3) ". . .the low-income child and his family require a different kind of 

program than that typically found in the school. It may be that 
when the child is provided over a period of time with the necessary 
attention from teachers who are adequately trained and equipped with 
materials oriented to his needs and when he and his family continue 
to receive services such as those provided in the Head Start program, 
he will continue to accelerate developmentally. " (Follow through 
was designed to provide these contii^uing services.) 

Beyond the foregoing are other possibilities: 

--Child-teacher ratios usually increase dranratically in public school, 
reducing the possibility for individualization of programs for the child. 

““The environment may have changed from an "open " c lassroom to a 
structured one, or vice versa. 

--The duration of the preschool pro.'fram n>oy have been insufficient 
to overcome the environmental deficits of the child. 

--Gains in areas other than cognitive were not measured. What were 
these and how durable were they? 

Conclusion : Evidence from existing studies aimed at assessing the durability of 
gains made by children participating in preschool programs is not conclusive. 

If at the worst, carefully controlled, longitudinally designed evaluative re- 
search were to substantiate that gains from existing programs are dissipated after 
a year or two, one might look to formative evaluation studies to develop 
improvements in the program rather than to discard altogether the gains of 
even a temporary nature which have been disclosed In so many of the studies 
reported in this section. 



Need for Further Research ord Evaluation 



Except for reports of the effects of parent education on early childhood learning, 

we were somewhat surprised to learn of the paucity of research on learning at ages 
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two and three. Most of the literature describes research on the first eighteen 
months of the child's life and on development and education from the age of 
four. La Crosse and Patrick's comprehensive review of research on early childhood 
learning underscores that research on many facets of infant learning Is insubstantial.. 
"There are almost no published studies on children during the second and third years 
of life. " (La Crosse, Robert and Potrick, Lee, eds. ,1970, p.255) A good deal of 
knowledge is needed, therefore, before operating programs of a national chtiracter 
can be rationally supported, except that where amother with children under four must 
work, some effective substitute environment must be provided. 



Conclusion 



The evaluative studies reported above do not exhaust the list of those which have 
been conducted. While they vary as to goal, outcome, educational approach or 
measurement approach, the reports lend substantial credence to the benefits of early 
learning programs. 

A nationol master plan for a comprehensive program of research with children 

of age three is essential to a decision as to whether or not groip programs should be imple- 
mented for that age group. In addition, considerably more evaluative research, of all 
early childhood programs, of both a formative and summ.ative nature Is required; using 
longitudinal designs; involving control groups; providing for a taxonomy of objectives; 
and supporting development of reliable companion measuring devices and techniques. 
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NATIONAL NEEDS FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 



This section of the report attempts to quantify national needs for early childhood 
learning programs by determining gaps in numbers of children under six now being 
served and by projecting numbers who, according to proposed recommendations, 
should be enrolled by the year I960. 



Absence of Solid Data 

The absence of reliable, comparable and consistent population data on children 
under six has represented a major obstacle in developing completely valid statements 
as to need, and consequently, aggregate cost. Along with others currently woircing 



in this field, we hewe eiicountered examples of double counting and rough estlmoting. 



Moreover, it has often been necessary to work from data based on surveys using 
different time horizons or varying assumptions, compounding the problem of treating 



the results in any overall manner . 



It is clear that an Informotldn system to serve the needs of planners and rtKinagers 
engaged in preschool education is critically needed. . The planning and financing of the 



presently envisioned comprehensive program requires much more accurote and cur rent 
information than is now available. Ronald Parker, in his study of Day Care in 1970, 
laments the fact that "Even within the Federal Government there is no one data- 
gatherlng system that applies to all federally funded programs for children (Parker, p . 14) 
Nevertheless, while the statistical limitations of specific data on early childhood - 

learning do present problems of cbnslstencyjvwe believe that the general direction or 



/.magnitude of the cortcluslons reached would not rmiieriq I ly' change . ■' > 




The Universe of Children Under Six 



Bureau of Census data and projections have been used to estimate the universe 
of children under six. The Bureau builds projections around a series of assumptions; 
of these, we have given Series C and Series E most consideration. We discarded the 
most frequently used Series C projections, because their underlying assumptions "have 
not fully reflected current developments in birth control, expecially the liberaliza- 
tion of alsortion laws . . .and the recent changes in the propensities of women to pursue 
careers." (Froomkin, 1971). On the basis of Series E, we expect that the preschool 
population will decrease by 1975 but will slowly rise again by I960. On the whole, the 
number of preschool children for the decade 1970-1980 will be relatively stable. 

Because they tend to be most comparable and current, we have obtained sample 
survey population figures for the year ending March , 1970 and March, (971 for the 

1969 and 1970 data. These surveys break down the relevant population into that 
within the poverty level ($3,968 for a non-farm family of four in 1970), the segment, 

to which we give highest priority in our recommendations. Because the base period for 
census population projections was July I, 1969, our projections, when based upon 
a March I, 1970 base period will probably «how a small variatioh. 

The overall population data were n ext analyzed in terms of children in families, 
the segment that comprises the universe from which need for preschool .education arises. 
We assumed that the prevailing ratio of children irs families to total children in 

1970 would be constant,and therefore made use of pro-ratq apportioning for the different ; 
age groups. There were.'2l . 4 million children in families in 1970; of these 7.2 million 
were four and five years old . By 1^6,: children urKler six would number about - 

22.8 million, of whom v iJS^hillion would be four arid five. The decline in the 
population expected by 1975 led to the pretdiction that there would be more four year 
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TABLE I 

ESTIMATES OF POPULATION BY AGE^ (000) 





1969 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Total UrxJer Six 


21,720 


21,532 


20,875 


22,907 


Five Year Olds 


3,927 


3,723 


3,298 


3,592 


Four Year Olds 


3,718 


3,576 


3,397 


3,757 


Three Year Olds 


3,571 


3,481 


3,465 


3,822 


Under Three 

Y«ars Old 


10,504 


10,752 


10,715 


11,736 



1 . 

See Apoendix, A-l for discussion of procedures for estimating age breakdowns. 




TABLE II 

ESTIM/q‘ED CHILDREN IN FAMILIES/ BY AGE AND RACE ^ (OOP) 





1969 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Total Under Six 


21,579 


21,395 


20,750 


22,770 


White 


17,895 


17,735 


17,202 


18,876 


Black 


3,349 


3,319 


3,216 


3,529 


Indian 




64.6 






Five Years Old 


3,899 


3,684 


3,262 


3,552 


Four Years Old 


3,702 


3,551 


3,373 


3,731 


Three Years Old 


3,550 


3,464 


3,440 


3,803 


Under Three Years 


10,428 


10,696 


10,661 


11,677 



Old 



V ■ 

See Appendix, A-ll, for discussion of procedures for estimating numbers of children 
in families. 

Source: 1969 and 1970 data are from March, |?70 and #^rch, l?7| Sample Surveys 
of Bureau of Census. 

1975 and 1980 figures are adapted from the FroQmk in Associated projuctions, 

■ Tabled. ■ ' , ' . ' " ' " V. 
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Areas of Priority 

Our review of research in the field has e lucidated the importance of the years 
before six to all children, regardless of socioeconomic status, when they are in a 
phase of most rapid growth and greate# susceptibility to environmental influences. Because 
research disclosed that comprehensive preschool educational programs are of particular 
benefit to disadvantaged children, however , it is to this group that we address our first 
priority in a national program of pre-primary education. We recognize within this 
position nevertheless, that an educational program based on a mix of socioeconomic 
backgrounds and ethnic membership is probably nrrore meanir\gful and more effective to 
the participating child. (Zigler, 1969). 

— Children in Poverty 

We use the poverty incor^e level defined by the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the Bureau of Census as our point of reference. In 1970, the poverty income level 
was defined as $3,968 for a non-farm family of four. I Adjusted annually in relation 
to change in the consumer price index, the poverty income level would be expected 
to reach approximately $5,300 iri 1980. 

The period 1959-1969 showed a decidedly decreasing trend in the absolute amount 
and percentage of children under six living in families whose incomes were under the 
poverty level, from 26% or 6,269,000 children in 1959 to 15.3% or 3,298,000 children 
in 1969. (Profiles of Children, 1970, p.l38) However, during the year 1970, there 
was a rise in the number and incidence of poor ('^oor" means under the '^poverty 
level") children under six. (The increase in families meeting the poverty criterion 



1 (Source: Bureau of the Census, Poverty Statistics) 

The poverty income level was defined in v963 as $3,128 far non-farm family of four, 
arid has been adjusted annually to;)fluctuations in the Consumer Price Index. ^ 
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in 1970-71 is not believed, however, to reflect a general trend; we believe that 
the national will and desire to combat poverty will continue to manifest itself in 
government programs, so that a return to the decreasing trend in poverty levels in 
1959-1969 may be projected after 1975.) 

In 1970, there were 3.5 million poor children under six, of whom 1,217,000 
were four and five years old. By 1980, poor children under six would number 2.567 
million, of whom 819,000 will be four and five years of age (Table III). It is 
interesting to speculate on at least one implication of the expected decrease in the 
number of children in poverty by 1980: that the number of four and five year olds under 
the poverty level will drop from 1,013,000 in 1975 to 819,000 in 1980, making it 
possible to use the remaining, existing spaces for children from families whose income 
at least marginally exceeds the poverty level. 
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TASLE III 



CHILDREN IN FAMILIES UNDER THE POVERTY LEVEL INCOME' (000) 





1969 


< . 1 ■ - 

i: 

■/ ’ 

1970 


2 

1975 


3 

1980 


Total Under Six 


3,298 


3,546 


3,175 


2,567 


White 


1,871 


2,093 


1,800 


1,336 


Black 


1,372 


1,384 


1,321 


1,125 


Five Years Old 


569 


635 


499 


398 


Four Years Old 


559 


582 


514 


421 


Three Years Old 


553 


558 


527 


429 


Under Three Years 
Old 


1,617 


1,771 


1,635 


1,319 



Source: 1969 and 1970 data are based on OEO tables prepared by the Bureau of Census, 
Poverty Statistics Division, from its March, 1970 and Mrirch, 1971 surveys. 



See Append i)^ A-lll, for methodology for projecting poor children in families. 



1975 data show the same proportional relationships observed in 1969. 



trend observed ( , 

from 1959 to 1969 with a trend deviation observed in 1970 to possibly, 1975. 
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Children in Families with I ncome Under $7^000 

Although not In the same fineiclal ly pressed conditions os children under the 
poverty level, lower mlddle“lnc6me children have also been shown to benefit 
from stimulating educational experiences. Currently pending legislation appears 
to be cognizant of the dilemma of the mlddl^closs population which cannot afford 
quality educational programs in day care centers but does not qualify for subsidized 
programs. The Income cut-off for several day core and child development bills 
under consideration In the 92nd Congress, Is placed at $6,900; if passed, children 
who fall under this income level would be able to obtain preschool education at 
public expense. 

Because income breakdowns ore computed on different income levels by several 
government agencies, our figures often use an Income cut-off of $7,000 rather 
than $6,900; we believe resulting discrepancies from this difference are likely to 
be slight. The number of children of families in the income level under $7,000 was 
2.033 times the number of children under the pioverty level in 1969. Although the 
poverty income criterion is expected to increase to about $5,500 by 1980/ the 
decreasing incidence of children in poverty and the decreasing number and percentage 
of people in the income brackets under' $7,000 ( in 1970 dollars) (Current Population 
Reports Series P-60 No. 75, 1970), would tend to keep the relationship between the 
two income groups relatively the same as in 1969. 
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TABLE IV 



ESTIMATED CHILDREN IN FAMILIES WITH INCOME BELOW $7,000 (1970 Dollors), 

BY AGE (000) 





1969 


1970 


1975 


I960 


Total Under Six 


6,706* 


7 , 209 ' 


6,455* 


5,219* 


Five Year Olds 


1,214 


1,240 


1,013 


809 


Four Year Olds 


1,1.53 


1,197 


1,046 


856 


Three Year Olds 


1,100 


1,168 


1,072 


872 


Under Three Years 


3,239 


3,604 


3,324 


2,682 



Old 



I 

The number of children under six in families with incomes under $7,000 is 2.033 

times the number of children under six in families under the poverty level. (1969 ratio). 
While there may be variation in the rate of escape of people from the poverty 
income level end $7,000 income, the paucity of available data together with the 
fact that population data are often broken off at $7,500 leads us to use the.observed 
1969 ratio. 

Source: 1969 figure for total children under 6 is from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ana lysis of the March , 1970 Survey . There is a slight variation from the figures 
used by OEO, which was assumed to be due to the weighted inflation of sample 
results. 



-Children of Mothers in the Labor Force 



The rising demand for child core arr'jngements has been propelled in port by 
the needs of mothers in the work force and welfare mothers who either desire, or 
ore required by low, to work. During the past decade, a rapid rise has been 
noted in mothers, with children under six, in the labor force: 20.7% of mothers 
with children under six or 2,957,000 mothers in the 1959 labor force; up to 32% 
or 4,555,000 in 1970. The rate of increase has been steady at about 5% a year. 

(Table V). 

In the absence of a trend line which describes the rate of change of children of 
mothers in the workforce, the change rate of mothers within the labor force was assumed 
to apply to the change in the number of children as well. Single age grmq> ratios, 
e.g. five year olds, were based on age distributions found for the total population in 
the different time periods. The implicit assumption guiding this technique was that 
single age. distributions for the total population are reflected similarly in distributions 
for children of working mothers. 

Children of mothers in the workforce were assumed to require full-day programs 

incorporating a planned educational component. The resulting need figures may be 

overestimated, however, because the labor force includes some who are still looking 

for a job as well as those already employed. Moreover, some women may 

presently be employed only on a part-tif»e or temporary basis. 

".. .there is no simple relationship between the 
availability of child care facilities and the employment 

of mothers. . .If both acceptable jobs and suitable day 
care facilities were available, however, it would appear 
that many of the nonworking mothers would join the 
labor forc^e. " (Westinghbuse Survey of Day Care, p. xvii). 

Development of keener measures of correlation between the characterlstice of labor 
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force participation of mothers with children under six and the demand for full day 
services would go a long way toward making possible more meaningful and dependable 
conclusions. 

It was estimated that of the 5.8 million children whose mothers are In the 
labor forc:^, 873/000 or 15%/ v/ere poor In 1970. This ratio Is assumed to be constant 
until 1975. The onnuol rote of decreose In poverty for the total population was assumed 
to apply from 1975 to 1980. (Table VI). 

Since legislative interest has focused on lower middle- income families which 
need/ but cannot afford^ adequate child care services, projections by means of 
apportioning methods of this population segment was under token. The underlying 

■ ' ■■■ . /: ' / ■ :: .. ..... ... . . .... . . ,l 

assumption Is that the number of children with mothers In the workforce and family 
income under $7,000 (1970 dollars) when taken as a ratio of the children under poverty 
with i^others In the workforce, will remain the same throughout the decade under study. 

The reader will note that the following three tables show an increasing trend 
until 1980 in the number of children with mothers In the labor force. This development 
stems from the assumption that the 4% annual growth rate In the number of mothers 
with children under six joining the workforce, observed In the 1959-1969 decade, will 
continue. Of course, with increasing aval libility of quality day care and early learning 
facilities, annual increase In working mothers may be even higher. 








TABLE V 

CHILDREN IN FAMILIES WiTH MOTHERS IN !THE LABOR FORCE/ BY AGE AND 







RACE (000)^ 








1969 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Total Urider Six 


5,807’ 


6,039 


7,346 


1 ; 

8,937 


White 


4,541 


4,722 


5,745 


6,989 


Black 


1,167 


1,214 


1,477 


1,796 


Five Year Olds 


1,051 


1,039 


1,153 


1,385 


Four Year Olds 


999 


1,002 


1,190 


T;466 


Three Year Olds 


952 


978 


1,220 


1,492 


Under Three Years 
Old 


2,805 


3,020 


3,783 


4,594 



Source: ' 1969 figure for Total under Six is from Bureau of Labor Statistics Analysis of 
March, 1970 Survey data . 'j 

For methodology, see Appet\dix A-V. 



TABLE VII 



ESTIMATED CHILDREN IN FAMILIES WITH MOTHERS IN THE LABOR 



FORCE AND INCOME BELOW $7,000, BY AGE (000) 





1969 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Total Linder Six 


1,775^ 


1 

1,842 


2,240^ 


1,811^ 


Five Year Olds 


321 


317 


352 


28j 


Four Year Olds 


305 


306 


363 


297 


Three Year Olds 


291 


298 


372 


302 


Under Three Years Old 


858 


921 


1,153 


931 



Source; 1969 Total under Six figures from the March, 1970 Sample Survey, Bureau 
of Census, as analyzed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.. 

^C^ildren under six in families with mothers in the labor force arKi Income below 
$7,000 = 2.033 of those children imder six with mothers In the labor force end 
income under the poverty level. (1969 ratio) 
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— Migrant children 

Problems of locating and identifying migrant children have rendered difficult the 
task of estimating the need for eorly childhood programs for this segment of the popula- 
tion. "Migrants are haid to count because they ore always moving and hard to character- 
ize in statistical terms because they have for generations been isolated from the 
very contacts and sourcestowhich researchers usually turn for information. " (Wednesday's 
Child, p. 4) Although letters were dispatched to state miarant education directors 
requesting estimates of preschool migrants, the results were discouraging , e.g. "at 
this time we do not have an accurate estimate of (migrant) children under six. " 

(Frazier, Lee, 1970) 

1 ■ ■ , ■ 

The U.S. Office of Education defines a migrant child as one who *‘has moved with 

his family from one school district to another during the past year in order that a 
parent or other member of his immediate family might secure employment hi agriculture 
or related food processing. " (Texas Education Agency, 1970, p. 2) There have been 
variations in practical application of the definition and "nobody really knows how 
many school-age migrant children reside in each state during a|l qr part of c given i 

year." Estimates are often adapted from adult migratory farm worker data collected i 

by the Farm Labor Office of the U.S. Department of Labor. (Wednesday'sChild, pp. 8-10) 
Figures presented here were calculated and used by the HEW Office of Child Development, 
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Day Care division, which itself questions their reliability for precise interpretation . 

^ ^ have been used as the basis for 




projection. ' 
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It was estimated that there were 186,000 migrant children under six In 1970. This 
remain constant or even decrease as (a) more migrants sesek other 
opportunities, and (b) more capital-intensive, technologically advanced methods of 





agriculture r«luc. the n«d for nigraat worker.. Becouse of the frequeot oberKO of ••• 
older per»,.. durirrg ereployme,.. In Ike field., end becou.e three to five yeor old 
children hove been report*) on occo,lon to be u«d o. boby .liter, for younger Infont., 

opre.chool progron for oil mlgront children free, bird, to .lx I. propo.*) . (Curtl., Horen 

ond Aguirre, Honk) A pilot project undertaken by United Mlgronh for Opportunity, 
Incorporoted u.e. mobile clcroom. which follow the children from their home .tote 
to .tote, where their parent, work . This model would oppeor to provide the educational 

continuity often lacking for migrant children. 



—Ethnic and Geographic Sub-groups _ 

Althoughin ob»lute number., the white population ha. the largest number of poor, 

percentage, of minority ethnic group, who are poor or* much greater; anoly.1. in term, 
of rtrese target population, wa. therefore believed to be useful for planning programs. 

Black children under six constitute the largest minority group . Statistics disclose 

thot the rote of decrease in the Incidence of poverty has been greater for the white 

populace than for the block. (Profile, of Children,p . 138) In fact, extension of 

the trend from 1959 to 1969 could lead to o situation where both the abwlute number and 

percentage of poor blackchlldren under six would be greater than their White counterparts. 



(Table, II) 

64,000 Indicn children under six were estimated to be living on or adjacent to 

Federal reservatioi»in' 1970 (Congers, Louis). The White House Con ference on Ch 
Chart Book points out that 80% of Indian families on reservations were living in poverty 
ir, 1970 (p. 2l).Therefore, about 51,000 were in need of early child- 

hood, services. 

Population data for the Mexican - American subgroup are als6 difficult to acquire. 

For most reporting purposes, they are counted as •white'. Together with the Puerto 
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Ricans and ofher Spanish-surnamed persons, however, they are estimated to be the 

second largest ethnic minority, concentrated mainly i(. the urban areas and experiencing 

a high incider>ce of poverty . (CED,I97I, p. 10). 

” Data regarding the Mexican Americans are almost totally 
inadequate. The number of research studies, scholarly 
writings and fiscal appropriations dealing with Mexican 
American problems is so meager that the area has been 
labeled 'the most signal failure in American education'. 

Large numbers are in this country illegally. Unfamiliarity 
with the law, combined with misinformation commonly cii** 
culating in their communities about government deportation 
practices, have caused many Mexican Americans to avoid 
census takers and to refuse to acknowledge their ethnic origin. 

There is also the problem of terminology as to when one is a 
' Mexican American." (C ED, 1971, p. 85) , 

The Appalachian region has also been a focus of major interest because it contains a 
sizeable number of poor children, most of whom are white. Increasing public support for this 
region has come primarily through the Appalachian Regional Commission. "Forty-three 
percent of all children under six in Appohchia were in families colegorized as poor 
by OEO standards and are likely to require some special services, yet Head Start 
is available to only about 11% of them. Also, over 8i5% of the poor children under six 
in Appalachia receive no financial aid or services in the form of AFDC or Head Start. " 
(Lazar, Irving, Appalachia, Jan. 1970, p. 5) In 1970, there were 1,821,277 children 
under six in the entire Appalachian region (Appalachian Regional Commission). Bbck 
children constitute about 9.2% of the total. Based on the estimate that 43% of all 
children were poor in 1970, 783,149 poor children would be estimated to have been 
concentrated in the Appalachian region alone. 
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Porents os a Target Group 



Parent education has been advocated for parents of all children under four, 
particularly those In the economically disadvantaged population. In feet, parent 
participation has often been cited as a crucial part of any preschool program. (Schaefer, 

Earl, 1970, p. 19-12) 

Group administered pre-primary programs frequently include parent education 
components. This report envisions separate parent education programs, concentrating 
upon home visits and/or group instruction methods, to serve primarily those parents of 
poor children who are not enrolled. Because it Is recommended that all poor four and 
five year olds be enrolled In planned preschool programs, the main target of parent 
education activities would be poor, non-working mothers of chlldrerr under four. 

In 1970, (population surveys as of March, 1971 ) there were 1, 6il5, 000 families with 
children under six falling under the poverty level. ( Bureau of Census, Poverty Statistics 
Division) Since 3,546,000 children under six were within the poverty income level, we 
concluded that there were about two poor children under six par family, an assumption 
similarly ttrade by the Series E projections of the Census Bureau. This ratio was used to 
determine the number of parents eligible for the parent education program . Since parent 
education activities could target either on one (usually the mother) or both parents 
without extra cost, the target group is actually the number of families rather than 
the number of either mothers or fathers . Table VIII estimates the number of families 

who might receive parent education services through 19^0. 

As described earlier, the assumptions of economic Improvement and of continuation 
of the decline in poverty witness in the 1959-1969 decode, lead to the possibility of 
expanding the programs to Include, on a sliding fee arrangement, those with income 

above the $7,000 (1970 dollars) in a 1980 parent education program. 
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SuiufTKiry of Needs ot th6_Pov6rtj^_Jncoff >6^^L^ 

1970 !n 1970 the total number of poor children under six was 3,546,000. Of these, 

1.217.000 were four and five year olds, of whom 306,000 hod mothers in the 
labor force and \were assumed, therefore, to need full-day services. In 1970 

1.817.000 poor children would have required preschool educational facilities 
This figure includes 600,000 children under four whose mothers worked, the 
segment which would have required service in family day care centers. In 
addition, there were 864,000 parents who might have benefitted from separate 
parent education activities. 

I960 The number of children expected to require preschool educational services 

in I960 will depend on the results of the recommended research study of three 
year old children. Assuming that the research shows o need for group administered 
education for three year olds, there will be 1,24^,000 poor three to five year olds 
and 458,000 children under three with mothers in the workforce, ora total of 

1.706.000 children who require educational and day care programs. Without 
three year olds, some 819,000 four and five year olds and 607,000 children with 
mothers in the v/orkforce, or a total of 1,426,000 children would require these 
services. In addition, there will be about 570,000 poor families with children 
under six not in educational facilities, the target group for parent education 
activities. ( Table VIII) 




Current Enrollment 



Enrollment figures are based on October, 1969 and October, 1970 sample surveys. 
There are obvious deviations from the total population figures which were based on 
March, 1970 and March, 1971 sample surveys. However, there will be a high measure 
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of comparability because the surveys took place in' the some school years. 

—Total Enrollment 

There were 4.J million three to five year olds who attended nursery schools or kinder- 
garten in 1970. (Table IX) This amounted to on enrollment rote for five year olds of 
80.1%. Pre-primary enrollment (kindergarten plus prekindergarten) amounted to 

2.643.000 five year olds or 69.3% of the total . Of these, 2,552,000 were in kinder- 
garten. In 1970, 27.8% of all four year olds or 1,007,000 were enrolled, of whom 571,000 
were in prekindergarten . 12.9% of all three year olds or 454,000 were enrolled; of these, 

432.000 were in prekindergarten. 

Primarily because of variations in birth dates established by state lows to determine 
when children may be enrolled, some five year olds enter grade 1, while some four and 
even three year olds are already in kindergarten. In addition, errors in the reporting 
of children's ages during sample surveys complicate the problem of non-comparability of 
data. 

Froomkin estimated total enrollment figures for three to five year olds for 1975 and 
I960. His pro|ections, based on attendance figures from a number of European countries, 
were admitted to be rather high. .The assumptions were that 55% of all three year olds, 

77% of all four olds and virtually all of the five year olds would be enrolled by I960. 
Extension of current trends would result in enrollment of only half that number by 1980, 
although the actual magnitude of preschool enrollment will, of course, depend greatly 
on the extent of public financing. 
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AGE 

3 and 4 year olds 


lypv 




Population 


7,423 


7,136 


Enrollment 


1,194 


1,461 


Prekindergarten 


778 


1,003 


Kindergarten 


416 


457 


5 year olds 






Population 


4,001 


3,814 


Enrollment 


3,130 


3,055 


Pre-Elementary 


2,755 


2,643 


P rekindergarten 


79 


•91 


Kindergarten 


2,676 


2,552 


Elementary 


375 


412 



1975 



I960 



Low 

57?79 




Adoptod from: Hurd, Cordon. Qct., I9A9 Prporimarv Enrotimerit, Washington, D.C.: 

GPO, I97(T ^ ^ , 

Oct., 1970 Preprimory Enrollment, (xerox copy, final 

copy in pross) 

Froomkin, Josoph. Proltctions of Enrollment, Toble 9. May I, 1971. 
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—•Enrollment of Priority Target Groups 



Enrollment in preprimary programs seems to hove corresponded directly with family 
income; the higher the income, rne greater the probability that three to five year olds 
were enrolled. (Hurd, 1970) This may be occounted for by the fact that (a) prekinder- 
gartens have by and large been privately operated, with K'*'nn fees outside the 
capacity of the poQ- to pay; and (b) families with higher incomes ore more likely to reside 
in areas where kindergartens ore available, or are mor* insistent upon kindergorten education 
for their children. 

In 1970, 19.6% of all four year olds in families with incomes under $3,000 were 
enrolled. (Table X) Assuming the same ratio applied to those four year olds with family 
income under the poverty level of $3,968, approximately 114,000 poor four year old 
children would have been enrolled. In that same school yeor, 56.7% of all enrolled 
four yeor olds were in prekindergorfen . (Table XI) Using this percentage, wo estimate 
about 65,000 poor four year olds in prekindergarten. 

Enrollment for five year olds in families with income under $3,000 amounted to 
46.8% in 1970. (Table X) There would then be about 297,000 enrolled five year olds 
living v/ithin the poverty income level; of these, dbout 83.5% of 248,000 would be in 
prekindergarten. (Table XI) 

Although there were 1,217,000 poor four and five year olds who might have gained 
significant benefits from enrollment in preschool education, only 411,000 wore actually 
enrolled. There remains, therefore, a wide unsatisfied gap to which national programs ■ 
should be directed , due possibly to the following reosons: (a) thete were not enough spaces 
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available (Table XIV); (b) parents were satisfied with existing custodial arrangements; 

(c) most parents were not aware of the benefits which could accrue to their children 
from enrollment In quality early childhood learning programs. By 1975, wo would 
expect all poor four and five year olds to be enrolled In preschool education facilities. 

In the case of three year olds, 7.4% with fomily incomes under $3,000 were enrolled 
in 1970. (Table X) A slightly higher enrollment percentage for three year olds In 1975 
would be expected, because of the expected increase in numbers of poor mothers with 
children under six joining the labor force. If the recommended research indicates thot 
three year olds are ready for and would measurably profit from education in preschool 
facilities, then all poor three year olds should also be enrolled by 1980. (See Appendix 
A-VI for consolidated table showing potential target groups to be served by income level.) 
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TABLE X 



POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT BY AGE AND INCOME (000) 

October, 1969 October, 1970 



Population Enrollment Population Enrollment 

No. % No. % 



3 Years Old 
Under $3,000 @ 


330 


19 


5.8 


305 


23 


7.4 


Under $7,C>00 @ 


1,642 


98 


6.0 


1,508 


131 


8.7 


4 Years Old 


Under $3,000 @ 


306 


52 


16.9 


313 


61 


19.6 


1 @ 

VUnder $7,500 


1,686 


282 


16.7 


1,509 


331 


21.9 


5 Yeors Old 


Under $3,000 @ 


315 


152 


48.3 


298 


140 


46.8 


Under $7,500® 


1,714 


1,003 


58.5 


1,488 


891 


59.9 


@ 















Mote Ibot available data on Income groupings were not exoctly comparable with the 
breakdown we have been using, l.e. $7,000 and tU poverty level cut-off which 
was $3,968 for a non-form family of four In 1970. 

Source; Hurd, Gordon E. October, 196 9 Prenrlmory Enrollment. Washinaton. D. C., 

GPO, 1970, 

- October, 1970 Preprlmory Enrollment. ( In prea) 
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—General Chorocteristici 



Kindergarten has been mainly supported by public school systems as Integral 
to their educational programs. Prekindergarten offering^ on t! e other hand, hove 
remolned essentia I ly nonpubllc In nature. (Table XI) Analysis of 1969 and 1970 enroll” 
ment data for prekindergartens however, reveals that the public share (but not especially 
public school share) of the preklndergarten enrollment has slowly Increased, largely 
as a result of the Introduction of t!re Head Start programs In 1965. 

While a small number of public school systems do operate nursery schools, they 
amount to only a small fraction of the total preklndergarten enrollment. (NEA Research 
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TABLE XI 

ENROLLMENT DATA OF THREE TO FIVE YEAR OLD CHILDREN, BY TYPE OF PROGRAM, 

AGE AND SPONSORSHIP (000) 





October, 
No . 


1969 

% 


October, 

No. 


1970 

% 


3 Year Olds 


Kindergarten 

Public^ 


22 


100.0 


22 


100.0 


9 


40.9 


12 


54.5 


Nonpublic 


14 


59.1 


10 


45.5 


Prekinderaarten 


293 


100.0 


432 


100.0 


Public^ 


68 


23.2 


no 


25.4 


Nonpublic 


225 


76.8 


322 


74.6 


4 Year olds 


Kindergarten 


394 


100.0 


435 


100.0 


Public 


285 


72.3 


318 


73. 1 


Nonpublic 


109 


27.7 


117 


26.9 


PrekinderMrten 


485 


100.0 


571 


100.0 


Public 


135 


27.8 


176 


30.8 


Nonpublic 


350 


72.2 


395 


69.2 


5 Year Olds 


Kindergarten 


2,676 


100.0 


2,552 


lOO.O 


Public 


2,229 


87.0 


2,168 


84.9 


Nonpublic 


446 


13.0 


384 


15.1 


Prekinder^rten 


79 


100.0 


91 


100.0 


Public 


39 


49.3 


45 


49.4 


Nonpublic 


40 


50.7 


46 


50.6 


3,4 and 5 Year Olds 


Kindergarten 


3,092 


100.0 


3,010 


100.0 


Public ' 


2,523 


81.6 


2,498 


83.0 


Nonpubilc 


569 


18.4 


512 


17.0 


Prekl*idergarten 

Public^ 


857 


100.0 


1,094 


100.0 


242 


28.2 


331 


30.3 


Nonpubilc 


615 


71.8 


763 


69.7 



Sourc! Hurd, Gordor.. Oelobur, IM^rlmorv Enrollmunl. I»70 Pruprlnwry Enroltiu.nr 
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TABLE XII 

FEDERAL COSTS AND CHILDREN SERVED IN DAY CARE FACILITIES WITH 
FUNDS COMING FROM PUBLIC SOURCES OUTSIDE THE PUBLIC SCHOOL — SYSTEK^ 



Enabling Legislation 
and Progrom 



Number of Children Served Total Federal Dollars 

in Day Care Facilities, FY 1971 FY 1971 (million S) 



Economic Opportunity Act 

Title I; Concentrated Employment 
Title ll-B: Head Start 

Full Year 

Part Day 
Full Day 



9,500 



174.000 

89.000 



Summer 

Parent-Child Centers 
(2,485 families 
in 32 Centers) 

Title lll-B Migrant 

(only rough figures available) 

Elementary end Secondary Education Act 



263.000 

209.000 

3,200 (0-3 years) 
3,900 (siblings 
3-18) 

2,000 



* State Costs Related to the Program: 



1 

2 
3 



$ 18.0 
91.17 
21.839 



$ 7.5 



278.0 
46.6 
5 .0 



1.3 



Title 1 


348,000 


67.9 


Social Security Act 






♦Title IV-' Work Incentive Program 


117, 162 

(incl. school age) 


54.0 


^AFDC 


197, 479 

(incl. school age) 


273.51 


^Title IV-BChild Welfare Services 


20,000 


1.9 


1,173,241 


$735.71 



Sources; CXD Day Cere Division; OE Public Affairs; OEO Migrant Branch. 

A 

These costs do not include such other programs as Sesame Street, School Lunch, etc 
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— Regional Dittributiont 



Regional and geographb breakdowns of current enrollment information reveal 
that more children were enrolled in preschool programs in the "Metropolitan, other" 
classification than in !nner*city or non-metropolitan categories, during both 1969 and 
1970. This is in contrast to the high probability tlrat a significant proportion of the 
target population may be residing in "inner-cities". The same finding is buttressed 
further by the fact that a higher enrollment ratio exists in nonpoverty areas as compared 
with poverty areas in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas with populations greater 
than 250,000. (Table XIII). 

The lowest regional enrollment ratio ha:> been experienced in the South. In 1969 
the proportion of families below the poverty level was larger in the South than in any 
other region ar>d was more than twice os large for black families in every region. 
(Profiles of Children, p. 21) However, block children were enrolled at slightly higher 
rotes than whites in regions outside the South, and at slightly lower rates in the South. 
Since more than half of all three to five year old black children live in the South, the 
relatively low enrollment rote for the region as a whole resulted in a smaller national 
percentage of block enrollment. (Hurd, 1970, p.6) 






TABLE X III 



POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT OF THREE TO FIVE YEAR OLDS, BY AGE, 
PLACE OF RESIDENCE AND REGION (000)_ 



October, 1969 
Population Enrolled 
Ns. 



October, 1970 
Population Enrolled 
No . % 



Toto 13,4 and 5 
Yeor Olds 

1. Metropolitan 

Central 

Metropolitan, other 
Nonmetropolitan 

2. Total In SMSA's 
population greater 
than 250,000 

Poverty Area 
Nonpoverty Area 

3. Regions 

N E 
NC 
S 

W 

Five Yeor Olds 

1. Metropolitan 

Central 

Metropolitan, other 
Nbnmetropoliton 

2. Total In SMSA's 
population greater 
than 250,000 

Poverty Areo 
Nonpover^/ Areo 

3. Region 
N E 
NC 

S 

W 



3,222 


1,202 


37.3 


4,096 


l,«» 


39.3 


4,107 


1,139 


27.7 


6,388 


2,512 


39.2 


1,040 


348 


33.5 


5,347 


2,163 


40.5 


2,763 


1,066 


38.6 


3,162 


1,124 


35.5 


3,470 * 


906 


26.1 


2,054 


853 


41.5 



1,111 


783 


70.5 


1,480 


1,115 


75.3 


1,410 


857 


60.8 


2,250 


1,672 


74.3 


356 


233 


65.3 


1,894 


1,440 


76.0 


947 


711 


75.1 


1,113 


883 


79.3 


1,214 


578 


47.6 


726 


582 


80.2 



3,087 


1,218 


39.4 


3,949 


1,705 


43.1 


3,913 


1, 181 


30.2 


6,127 


2,599 


42.4 


999 


376 


37.6 


5,128 


2,221 


43.3 


2,621 


1,127 


43.0 


2,976 


U6I 


39.0 


3,456 


980 


28.4 


1,897 


836 


44.1 



1,076 


755 


70.1 


1,389 


1,062 


76.5 


1,349 


826 


61.2 


2,144 


1,605 


74.8 


346 


237 


68.5 


1,798 


1,367 


76.1 


953 


701 


73.5 


1,014 


870 


85.8 


1, 194 


568 


47.6 


6.54 


505 


77.2 







Table XIII, continued. 



October, 1969 October, 1970 

Population Enrolled Population Enrolled 

No- % ^No. % 



Four Year Olds 



1. Metropolitan Central 
Metropolitan, other 
Nonmetropolitan 


1,089 

1,339 

1,380 


296 

368 

216 


27.2 

27.5 

15.7 


1,012 

1,288 

1,320 


315 

447 

245 


31.1 

34.7 

18.5 


2. Total in SMSA's 
population greater 
than 250,000 


2,122 


607 


28.6 


2,006 


691 


34.5 


Poverty Areas 
Nonpoverty Areas 


346 

1,776 


88 

519 


25.4 

29.2 


340 

1,666 


107 

584 


31.4 

35.1 


3. Regions 














N E 
NC 
S 
W 


944 

1,086 

1,124 

654 


280 

191 

225 

184 


29.7 

17.6 

20.0 

28.1 


849 

976 

1,160 

635 


315 

193 

278 

220 


37.2 

19.8 

24.0 

34.6 


Three Year Olds 














1. Metropolitan Central 
Metropolitan, other 
Nonmetropolitan 


1,021 

1.277 

1,317 


121 

125 

67 


12.1 

9.8 

5.1 


999 

1,272 

1,244 


148 

196 

no 


14.8 

15.4 

8.9 


2. Total in SMSA's 














population greater 
than 250,000 


2,015 


232 


11.5 

t 


1,977 


303 


15.3 


Poverty Areas 
Nanpoverty Areas 


338 

1,677 


28 

204 


8.3 

12.1 


313 

1,664 


32 

270 


10.4 

16.2 


3. Regions 














N b 
NC 
S 
W 


845 
963 
1,1 32 
673 


75 

50 

103 

87 


8.9 
5.2 
9.1 

12.9 


819 

986 

1,102 

608 


III 

98 

134 

III 


13.6 

10.0 

12.1 

18.2 



Source: Hurd, Gordon. E. Oct., I9g Preprimary Enrollment . Wash.,D.C.: GPO, 1970. 
Oct., 1970 Preprimory Enrollment (in press) 
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Facilities for Preschool Educotion 



Since public school systerm have generally provided or^d increasingly continue to 
meet kindergarten needs, we assume that projected enrollment needs in kindergarten 
will be met. With the population decline expected in 1975, there may be excess capacity 
in kindergarten facilities, some of which may be used for prekindergorten programs. 

Insofar as licensed day care facilities are concerned, their number and capocity 
have been growing over the years, indicating the rising demand for child care services. 

In 1970, the estimated capacity of licensed day care centers and family day care homes 
amounted to 778,000 children (unpublished estimate of National Center of Social 
Statistics.) There are more facilities actually ovoilable, since "only obout 2% of 

family day care homes and 90% of day care centers ore licensed. " (Westinghouse, 1970, 
p. vii) The mojority of licensed facilities are proprietary in nature. Because licensing 
requirements differ from state to state, and often depart from Federal Interagency 
Day Care Standards, (Senate Rnance Committee, 1971, p . 14) we cannot even be sore 
of uniformity in present polities among licensed units. The proportion of public licensed 
day care centers and family day care homes to the total facilities (which include privately 
administered ones), has increosed from 5% in 1967 to only 8.5% in 1970. 

A recent study of day core resulted in the conclusion thot in general, quolity care 
h not proRtable. (Abt Associates, 1971, p. 10) The capocity of wealthier fomi lies to 
pay the costs aside, the economically disodvantaged popolotion stands in porticulor 
need of facilities and programs with public or philanthropic support. 
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TABLE 



XIV 



TOTAL NUMBER AND CAPACITY OF LICENSED DAY CARE FACILITIES, I960-h70 



IVJlf 


Doy Care 


Centers 


Frmlly Day Core Homes 


Totol 






No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 




Foeilities 


Soocts 


Foeilities 


Sooces 


Foeilities 


Spoces 


I9£0> 


4,426 


I4i,200 


13,600 


42,200 


18,026 


18^,450 


:967 


10,400 


393,000 


24,300 


8 1,900 


34,700 


474,900 


1969 


13,600 


518,000 


32,700 


120,000 


46,300 


638,000 


1970* 


16,800 


631,000 


40,200 


147,000 


57,000 


778,000 








Doy . Cure Centers 










Public 


Volontory 


Pfopfietorv 




No: or~ 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 




Foeilities 


Spoces 


FbclllKes 


Sooces 


Foeilities 


Sooces 


I960 


310 


52,244 


1,239 


16,944 


2,877 


72,012 


1967 


400 


22,600 


2,600 


113,900 


6,900 


239,300 


1969 


230 


34,700 


4,100 


178,000 


7,600 


266,000 


1979* 


1,200 


50,500 


5,600 


233.000 


8.600 


299.000 








Fomily Doy_ 


HflltltL, 






I960 


680 


no dota 


136 


no dota 


• • • • 


• • • « 


1967 


800 


2,500 


400 


1,300 


18,400 


63,900 


1969 


2,500 


3,000 


550 


2,100 


27,700 


102,000 


1970* 


4.400_ 


15.600 


70 




33.100 


_J2Q«flQQ. 



Source: Ronald Porfcer orxJ Jone Knifzer. Bockgrour>d Paper on Doy Core and Preschool 
Services: Trertd in the 1960^ orKi Issues for the 1970^, p. 10*11. 

* 1970 Estimates from T^ationol Center for Social Statisfict, HEW Social Rehabilitation 
Service (in press) 
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Instructlonoi Staff 



Rocommandatlons os to tho T 9 ropar‘'pi^l-toochar or odult-t*och«r rotio 
for proschooi do not olwoys o g r» t » moking prbjoctions of stoff needs quit* tenuous. 

Tho uso of oldes, whether porents, high school students or other volMiteers, hos been 
widely recommended os o volucble odjunct to the teacher with o professlonol degree, yet 
little use is mode of teochers* aides, (Abt Associotee^ 1970, p. 7) "Controry to 
expectotions, few doy core personnel ore volunteers: fewer than 4% of the stoff 
ore volunteers ond only 1% of them wrvk full time. " (Westinghouse, 1971, p. ix) 
Nevertheless, wider use of oides will rwtonly lessen the finonciol burden of preschool 
programs, but olio will help to improve the quo I ity of the educotion provided. 

The trend toward increasing the educoticnol value of doy core programs colls 
for more leochers quolified in the field of early childhood development to work 
with well'^troined aides. Deportment of Labor projections indicate thot monpower needs 
for gr ow th ond replocement for oil teochers will totol 1.2 million over the 1968-1980 
period (including 120,000 pre-primory teochers). If post pottems of entry into the 
elementory teoching profession continue, the potentiol supply will be almost 2 million 
or obout 800,000 greater thon will be demanded. (Hedges, Jonice, 1970, p. 44) 

A recent New York Times o rticle, using NEA doto, supports projections of overst^ly, 
predicting thot this phenomersom is not simply o short-term one. (N.Y. Times, July 28,1971) 

In determining the number of future teachers required, doss or group sizes must 
be token into occouit. Ideally, five year olds should otterrd dosses with on oduit : 
student ratio of I : 10. This ratio differs from the Federal Interagency Storsdords for 
Oby Core (I : 7), but agrees with the recornmerKfotions of the Education Commission 
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of th« Staf«>. Tho foderal Interagency Doy Core Stondord* have been reported 
to be rather stringent ond there have been recommendations to chonge some 
regulations. (Porker, Ronald, p. 53). Closs Size may be expected to vary from 
20 to 30 students, depertdingon the need oi>d the fbcilities ovailoble. 

For four yeor olds, on odult : student ratio of I : 7 is recommended, in 
ogreement with the Federal interogertcy Doy Core StorKkirds. Class size for four 
year olds should have on upper limit of 20 children, with the overage vorying from 
15 to 20. For children urtder four, o fomily doy core environment is envisioned, 
with on odult : student ratio '.et at I : 5. 

Total enrolintent pro{ectiorts for three to five yeor olds ore presented 
in Table IX. In order to arrive of the maximum number of teochers needed in the 
field of early childhood education, we used high and probably overly optim'.Jic 
proiections. We ossumed on overoge closs of twenty children os the bose group for 
one professirmol teocher. The high projections show 7,845,000 three to five year 
olds enrolled in preprimory educoHorral programs for whom 392,250 profeuiono I 
teochers would be needed by 1980. SirKe 120,000 preprimory teochers hove olreody 
been estimoted os ovnifoble, the difference (272,250) might be met. from the projected 
oversupply of 800,000 teochers by 1980 who might be retrained to work in early 
childhood education. (Hedges, Janice, 1970, p. 44) At the same time, because 
offinancioi .’’mitotions, a continuing program of selection or>d training of poroprofessionols 
and volunteers must still be thoroughly plonrsed and funded. The problem of blunging 
properly quolified teochers into those geographic areas most in need of them represents 
still another problem requiring solution. 
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APPENDIX to NEEDS; METHODOLOGY 



A-l. Mothod for Eifimotlno tho Aoe Bfookdown for Population Proiecfion»,(Toblr I) 

A. In]^ 4yr. oM» » Z, 350 « 49 (Bibliogrophy; I22,p.37) 

3 and 4 yr. oW» 6,768 

Froomkln ostimote of 3 ond 4 year olds. *■ 6,862 

4 ysor olcU « 6,862 (49.5) « 3,937 (Bibliography: AW 



B. 1975 Froomlcin 3-5 » 10,160 ^ 

““ “cJJ5ii*3.5 (onrr 

Census pro{ections under 6 = 20,775 

Adjusted Hgure = 20,775 (1 .0048) = 20,875 

C. J980 4yr.oid s • 3|?9^ » 49.57% 

3 and 4 yr. olds 7,476 

Froomkin estimate of 3 ond 4 yr. olds - 7,579 
4yr. olds = 7,579 (49.57) =3,757 
1980 

Froomkin 3-5 = 11,171 “ 1.0048 

Census II jl^ 

CerMus projKtions under 6 - 22,798 

Adjusted ngure = 22,798 (1.0048) = 22,987 

D. 1969 and 1970 data ere based from Morch, 1970 and March, 1971 sample survey. 



A-ll. Bosis for Estimotes of Children in Fomiliei» (Toble II) 
In 1970, Children in Fomilies: 



Total under 6 =99.4% 

White = 82.9% of total children under 6 in families 

Block = 15.5% of total children under 6 in families 



5 years old =98.9% 

4 years old *99.3% 

3 yeors old =99.5% 

UrKler 3 yeors old =99.5% 
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A-lll. ^Mihod for Pfoiacflnfl PoorChtldfn In Fomilli ^Tobia III) 



A. 1975 Hourtt um torn* p*rc«nlog« of people in poverty os In 1969, based 
on the belief that: 

a. 1970-1971 it not reflective of downward trend In poverty. 
However, the IrKreete In 1970-71 and pottIbV 1972, it 
expected to toper off to the 1969 level by 1975; 

b. in 1970, children under 6 in poverty, comprised 16.5% 

of total . In 1969, It wot 15.3% and In 1968 It wot 16.0%. 



In 1969 ond 1975 Children in Fomllletin the Poverty Level: 



under 6 » 15.3% 

White = 56. 7% of children under 6 in poverty 

Block = 41. 6% of children under 6 in poverty 



5 yr. oldt 
4 yr. oldt 
3 yr. oldt 
under 3 yean old 

B. I960 dote ossumption: trend from 

1959 = 6,268 (26%) 
1969 = 3,298 (15.3%) 



= 15.7% of total children under 6 
= 16.2% of total children under 6 
= 16.6% of total children under 6 
= 51.5% of total children under 6 

1959-1969 would resume by 1976-1980. 



The onnuol cotnpourKled rate of decreose for the period 1959 to 1969 
has been observed to be 3.56%. In 1975, there were 3,175 poor children 
ursdertix. Five yean later, at a 3.56% annual rate of decrease, there 
would be 2.567 million children under six. 

By 1980; y 1980 = 1,813 

5 y'-olds = 15.5% of total children under 6 
4 yr. olds = 16.4% of totol children under 6 
3 yr. olds ~ 16.7% of totol childre*i under 6 
under 3 

yn. old =^51.4% of total children under 6 

3 yr. olds = 16.8% of children under poverty under 6 
ursder 3 yrs. old — 52.2% of children under poverty level ursder 6. 
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Under 6»WhIte: 



!969 - 1870 



1959 - 4159 



The onnool compounded rote of decreote for the period 
4.7%. In 1975, 1,800 white children ortder *lx were e«tln«ted. The 1980 figure 
oto 4.7% annual rote of decreote would then be 1,336. 

Under 6, Blocic: 1969 - 1372 1959 - 2022 

The onnuol compounded rote of decreote wot 2.8%. Block children under 
tlx were eitlmoted to be 1,321 In 1975. By 1980, the ettimoted number would be 1,125. 
A decreasing gap In the obtolute number of poor white and block children under fix it 
observed under this ottumption. 

A»V. Method for EttlnwtlnaChlldfen in Fdmlllet with Mothers In the lobor 
Force, by Ape ond Race (0001 (Table V) 

A. The orsly figure available wot the totol number of children under 6 In 
1969 with mothers in the lobor force which wot 5,807,000. 

B. The percent chonge of the numbers of mothers in the labor force omounted to 
opprorinxitely 4% per annum from 1959 to 1970. ( Th e^ were 2,957,000 

in 1959 and 4,555,000 mothers in the workforce in 1970) 

C. This annual percent increote was assumed to apply to the number 
of children urxJer 6 with mothers in the workforce. 

1969 - 5,807 ( children under 6) 
y 1970 - 5,807 (1.04) *6039 
y 1975 * 5,807 ( 1.265) = 7346 
y 1980 * 5,807 (1 .539) - 8937 

0. The 1969 Uack or>d white proportion of olP children under 6 with mothers 
in the labor force wotottum^ to opply for the other time periods. 78.2% 
were white children ond 20.1% were block. 

E. The age distribution for the different years at thown by the Census pro|ections 
(122) were assumed to opply to the children of mothers in the work force. 





1969 


1970 


1975 


1980 


5 year olds 


18.1 % 


17.2 % 


15.7 % 


15.5 % 


4 year olds 


17.2 


16.6 


16.2 


16.4 


3 year olds 


16.4 


16.2 


16.6 


16.7 


under 3 years old 


48.3 


50.0 


51.5 


51.4 



4SB>40S O * 72 * » 
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A-VI. Mathod for Esfimftno Chtldrm tn Fomlllti with Mothers 

tn tho Labor Foret ond Fomtiy Incomt withtn tho Poverty Level/ 
by Age (00 0 ) ffAILE VI) 



A. The only ngures ovolloble were: 

Children ur>der 6 tn fomtltes with mothers tn the lobor force tn 
1969 : 5,807,000 

Chtidran under 6 tn fomtltes with mothers tn the lobor f^^rce ortd 
tneome under $7,000: 1,775,000 

8 . The total of poor children urKier 6 tn 1969 wot 1,298,000 (FABLE III), or 
49.2% of the 6,706,000 children urvier 6 with femtiy irKome under 
$7,000. 

C. 1,775,000 (49.2) * 873,00 poor children of mothers in the workforce 

tn 1969 (TABLE Vt) 

D. 873,000 ts 15% of the 5,807,(XX) total children urider 6 of mothers i ' the 
workforce. For the proieetton of children under 6 of mothers In the 
workforce, 15% were ossumed to be poor untjl 1975. From 1976 ~ 1980, 
the 3.56% rate of decrcose tn poverty was otsuned to apply. In 1975, 
I,I02,0(X) children under six with mothers tn the workforce were estimoted 
to be poor. By I960, the estimate number would be 891,000. 

E. The age distribution for the total populotlon wos assumed to hold for this 
segment. 
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Infant Progrom In Family Doy Cora 
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DIMENSIONS OF COST 

Qvfvitw 

Ex!»t!n 9 dolo on t’.io cosH of proprimory odocoHonol progroim hovo h—n found ot 
b«t to bo frogmontory, skotchy ond un$y»tomotic . Mory Dublin Koysofling, In o tolophono 
intofvlow, eommontod that ’Vwthlog on tho co.t >ldt ho$ boon rospon.lbly don#. Estimot#. 
or# by guM ond by go*b. " Som#tlino» cowporl»on» b#tw#on vorlouj typ« of progroim 
oro t#nuou» boeouM ov#roll p#r-ehlld cosh oi# ofton givwi without ^>#clfylng cott breok- 
downt; upon Invoitigotlon It Is found thot difforont ofomonh compose difformst progroim. 
"Unfortunotely, current proctic# rorely compores the totol omount spent per pupil with o 
breokdown of whot the money Is buying. " (Rrmon, Wllllom, et ol» 1967, p.91) 

Wide geogrophic cost vorlotlons ore often observed for the some program. For 
Instonce, onnuol per pupil costs of Heod Stort progroim hove bemi esfimoted to run from 
S870 In South Corollno to $2,800 In Boston. (Educotlon Commission of the Stotes, p.47) 
•Costs for doy core con only be spoken obout on o generol bosis. " (loCrosse, p. 15) The 
state of cost Infoimotlon Is such thot, at the leost, we most recommend eorly development 
of o stondonilzed cost occounting system that will permit future comporlsons to be mode 
on o more concrete ond rotlonol bosis. A componion monogement Informotlon system Is 
also colled for, so that informotlon on numbers and bockgrounds of children enrolled, 
program objectives, program types, odult staff chorocteristlcs, loter individuol progress, 
and other evoluotive informotlon could be occufnuloted for better decision-making In the 
future. 

As o minimum, o cost occounting system should price seporotely; 

1) . Salaries of teoching stuff by level (professionol, poroprofessionol, 

assistant), plus fringe benefits. 

2) . Salaries of other personnel, plus benefits by cotegory, e.g. health, 

social services. 
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3) . Turnover cosh for penonnel 

4) . Tramporfatlon 

5) . licensing 

6) . Staff development and training 

7) . Food 

8) . Reseorch artd evaluation 

9) . Supplies 

10) . Capitol outlay: buildiftg, equipment, ond/or space rental . 

11) . Porent involvement ond educotion 

12) . If proprietary, surplus over costs (if ony) 

In reporting, orgonixotions should be required to specify the number of hours, 

(doys, weeks, montH, yeors)children are provided service, the chi Id-stcff ratios 
(for educational services only); the position level of the staff (teochers, oides/ etc.); 
number of children by oge, roce, sex, socioecorsomic status, ar>d other fbc tors 
significant to their education. 

Since preschool educotion is a highly lobor intensive operati'on, costs in lorge 
meosure are occounted for by related staff expersditures, o corKlusion corroborated by 
ether investigations in this field. The findirsgs of Abt Associates in "A Study of Child 
Core, 1970*71 " show that *bbout 4/5 ofthereol costs of child core are personnel 
costs." 

While costs ore high, savirtgs hove been effected hy a number 
of devices, onong them recruiting of children within short distances of the facility to 
limit transportation costs; use of existing structures, such as available elemenlory school 
classrooms or churches (although facilities should be odequate to the purpose), mobile 
eons or playground spoces (in wont climates); use of school lunch programs; renovating 
'rather thon constructing new buildings; coordIrKiting with other programs to effect savings 
in purchasing and joint use of supportive personnel, e.g., the 4-C Community Coordinated 
Child Care program— creoted by a Federal Ponel on Early Chi Idhood in 1968, Porent 
Cooperative Preschools, intemotionai claims to spend 70% to 30% less thon privote 
nurs'sry schools, mainly by the use of ^on-working mothers as classroom assistants, freeing 
staff for other functions. _ „ 
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Co$» saving* may also b« ochiaved by establishing preschool facilities 
at secondary schools. While serving the preschoolers as non-paid aides, the 
high school students may learn about child development. With some 26,000 
high schools in the country, and an average of 20 preschoolers per school, some 
half million additional spaces for early childhood learning become readily available 

It has been noted that present day care facilities are frequently under- 
enrolled. Transportation difficulties have been cited as a possible cause of 
under-enrollment, especially for poor children . Transportation arrangements and 
their funding have therefore been incorporated as adjunct to the programs being 
proposed. Another reason for this may lie in the fact that there is a time lag 
in enrollment because parents are temporarily committed to other arrangements. 

In any case, preliminary market survey analyses of each interested community are 
indicated before decisions to build nevr facilities are made. 

Cost-benefit information on early childhood educational programs 
is largely conjectural, rather than data based. The reasons for the absence of 
such studies are essentially similar to the reasons for the v/eakness of evaluation 
research: lack of clear, measurable statements of objectives or goals and inadequate 
measures of effectiveness . 
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Th« 'V>utput8" fra<,utntly auociatad with thes« programs are: a) success as an adult; 
b) satisfactory academic achievement, at least in elementary school; c) dropout prevention; 
d) delinquency prevention. All of these require eviderKe collected over a long period 
of time (in some coses, over a decade or more). As is the case with any longitudinal 
study, the likelihood of being able to obtain acceptable data, uncontaminated by multiple, 
often covert, intervening variables, is not high. 

On the other hand, as was seen in the section concerned with research, generally 
-positive gains have been found for preschool learning in terms of increased IQ scores or other 
test measures, reduced dropouts, reduction of widening gaps between disadvantaged 
and non-disadvantaged children, increased social skills, early detection of health 
problems which are potential ly debilitating to learning, and adjustment to school. 

Day care supporters also hope that increases in day care facilities (with a good educational 
base) would enable more welfare mothers to take job training and eventually, actual 
jobs. This would mean a consequent reduction in the tax burden for public welfare. 

(Senate Finance Committee, 1971, pp.2>3) 

Other benefits may be derived from internally focused analysis. For example, large 
day care centers seem more economical to operate than smaller ones, but is the kind of 
warmth and attention given to children In large facilities equally good? ( The Large Day 
Care Center os g Child-Rearing Environment, mimeo, undated) 



Furthermore, In assessing costs within an individual program, it Is well to note that 
the most costly service is nrt necessarily the most beneficial to the child. For example. 



a chlld”Cidult ratio ot pr0$6nt ii orbitrarlly dotormindd. Is Is6 or \{7 moro or less 
effective with children? If less, how much less? What trode-off will be acceptable 
under conditions of limited funding? 

Detolled Cost Analysis of Preschool Programs 



The costs to meet current and projected needs outlined on the following pages 
are based on the following assumptions. 

1. There should be publicly funded preschool education, in kindergarten or 
day core facilities, as appropriate, for all four and five year olds whose 
family Income Is below the poverty level. Financial considerations per- 
mitting, these services should also be extended to children whose family 
Income falls under $6,900 (in 1970 dollars). 

2. Services should be available to all children under six whos mothers are 
employed. For families whose incomes fall within the poverty level 
(below $3,968 In 1970, annually adjusted to the consumer price index), 
such services should be available at public expense. Should govern- 
mental finances be available, such publicly funded preschool programs 
should also be available without cost to those whose Incomes do not 
exceed $6,900 (1970 doJJars) . 

3. For poor, nonworking mothers with children under six who are not in 
preschool educational programs, community parent education centers 
should be established. Using matching funds, these centers may be 
administered by a variety of authorized agencies which would provice 
services to parents outside the home, or through various approaches to 
in-home services. 

4. Federal grants at the level of 80% of the total should be available for 
renovation or construction. 

5. Diagnostic health, psychological and educational services should be 
available for children beginning at the age of four or younger. No fee 
should be required for poor families, nor, if funds permit, for those whose 
income falls below $6,900. 

6. All programs should be considered voluntary, but outreach efforts should 
be made to acquaint parents with the availability and objectives of these 
programs. 
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7. A natlonol res«aich atid •valuotlon prograir should be mounted 

at the rote of 5% of the outlay for early childhood education, in 
order to assure continued growth in knowledge required to produce 
programs of high quality. Research should corscentrate at the beginning 
on the possibility of hoving three year olds involved !t\ group administered 
preschool activities. 

8. Furds should be provided for development of models of training and for 
actual training of staff, both paid arKi volunteer; both professional and 
paraprofessiorKil . Fursds are also required to update and improve eorly 
childhood education programs at colleges and universities. The Education 
Professions Development Act could be the initial vehicle for obtaining 
needed funds. 

9. The first two years of the proposed program shoub be essentially used 
as stort'up time for staff training and other necessary arrangements to 
insure quality of programs.* 



j 
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The cost estimates presented were generally adapted from the survey done by Abt 
Associates in "A Study in Child Cere, 1970-71", and the Standards and Costs of 
Day C jre by HEW, Office of Child Development in 1967. The divergences in the 
ultimate program costs arrived et were brought about by different assumptions as to 
adult:student ratios and the needed supportive services. The. ratios were .based on 
average enrollment, noton average daily attendance, as was done by Abt. 
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In tho school year 1967-1968/ pupil-teoeher ratios in public school 
kindergarten were: 

1 Semester or Less 

Full Day 24 



More then \ Semester 



22 



Half Day 
Other 



40 



35 



a) 

a) 



48 



36 



a) 

a) 



a) 



These ratios reflect the fact that teochers were responsible for more than one 
class daily. (NEA, 1969, p. 33) 



Since teachers ofteni handle classes without other assistance, the above 
ratios approximate our definition of adult : pupil ratio. It may be noted that the Federal 
Interagency Day Care Standards prescribe a ratio of one adult to seven five year olds. 

The Education Commission of the States, on the other hand, recommends a ratio of 
1:10, still a considerable reduction from prevailing adult : child ratios. 

It is noted that some four year olds are presently enrolled in kindergartens. 

In fact, the median admission age, for public school systems with kindergarten 

programs in 1967-68, was four years, ten months. (NEA.p. 5) 

In adding adults to staff to achieve either of the recommended adult:student 
ratios, it is proposed that aides or paraprofessionals supplement the professional teaching 
staff, as for example, one teacher and two aides for a class of 30 kindergarten students for 
a single session in one day. While class size may vary, the upper limit should be set at 
around 30 students. T»jachers should be expected to teach only one half-day session, 
allowing the remainder of the day for parent education and participation along with 
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prvporoHon for th« rt«xt class. 

It may b« rwted that two half-day sessions of 30 children can be occommodated 
by using the same focllitles and equipment. There should be one teacher for each class 
but the two aides could work with both teachers. Volunteers and older children for 
cross-oge tutoring could further supplement the teacher, os could students enrolled in 
proposed courses In Child Development. 

Per pupil expenditures for public school kirsdergartens ranged from $150 to $800 
in 1967-^. Increased parent involvement and the increased adult : student ratio would 
raise costs to an average annual figure of $1,147 per pupil. (Table A). This is derived 
from a prototype model based on an ddult : student ratio of I : 10. Transportation, 
nutrition, and health services were all incorporated as essential. In view of the economic, 
social and cultureal backgrounds of the target group. 

As seen above, kindergartens are not now infrequently staffed at a ratio of 
twenty to thirty children per teocher, for two and a half to three hour sessions. Since 
kindergartens are normally held for half a day or less, (Hawaii is an excepiion), food costs 
tend to be negligible. Comparisons of costs of present and recommended kindergarten 
arrangements must therefore be made with the understanding that future proposals call for 
an enriched program, predicated on the idea of a half-day session; or for children of 
poor working mothers who are ready for an equivalent kindergarten experience, fullMJay 
programs. (TableC) The costs for the educational components are based on the 1970 - 1971 
average salary schedule of elementary school teachers in public schools . (NEA) There 
is a difference between salaries received for teachers in kindergarten and those in day care 
facilities; the latter figure, based on results of the Abt Associates' survey, may rise as a 
result of the increase in the demand for preschool educational facilities or greater employment 
of professional teachers. 
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During school yoor 1966-67, on!/ a vory unoll logmwt of public school systems 
operotod nursery schools; o total of 11,970 systems with enrollment of 300 or mere, 
only I4t conducted nursery programs. In 141 of these, according to the NEA survey, 
overage pupll-teocher ratios wore reported as follows; 



Full Day Sessions 


13.6 


1 


Half Day Sessions 


25.2 


1 


Other 


31.1 


1 


Total 


24.7 


J 



More widespread use of teacher aides has been made in preschool porgrams, 
other than kindergartens run by public school systems. When they have been employed, 
with an average of one aide to a teacher, the average adult : pupil ration tends to hover 

around I : 13. 

Again, prototype models are presented for both half day and full day educational 
programs in day care settings. (Tables, B,C,and D) In these, costs of full day care 
with a significant educational component are estimated for four and five year old children 
of poor working mothers, in which children would be provided for over a ton to twelve 
hour day for the entire calendar year. In both types of day care situations, halfday or 
full day, parent education is designed as integral to the program, although jls extent 
would be expected to be grrjater for nonworking than for working mothers. For working 
mothers, group activities and possibly home visiting would be arranged at night or during 
the weekends, to meet their schedule requirements. Again, essential supplementary ser- 
vices are provided in the programs envisioned . 
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In recognition of the noodt of chlWron youngor thon four whoso mothori 
,ore working or In training, wa rocommond family day core homes as the setting 
for early childhood education, with the proviso that the core Include 
stimulating environmental axperlerKes both for Infdnrs arxl toddlers. The health 
care and nutrition programs may take place In coordinated community centers, as in 
other day care educational programs. Transportation costs are shown, although in 
many cases this cat may be eliminat«}d when children are drawn from the same 
neighborhood. A " Summary of Comparative Component Costs" for the various program 
arrangements shown in Tables A, B, C and D appears as part 2 of the Technical 
Appendix at the end of this section. 
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TABLE A 



Operating Costs of E ducation in an Enriched Kindergorten Progfom _ 

e.g^in a class of 30 children with a 1:10 odult:pupil ratio. 

2 holf“doy sessions in a single day ore held with the 2 aides working 
i n both sessions while the teochers are involved In parent education 
activities. 



Annual Cost 



Education: 


2 teachers @ 9025 


$18,050 




2 aides @3450 
Fringe benefits. 


6,900 




payroll taxes b)l0.2% 


2,545 




Training 5% of salary 


1,247 

28,74i (60).. 479 




Educational consumables 


35 




Other 


40 


Nutrition: 


1 cook 1/9 time @ 5,250 


583 




b) 10,2% 


59 




”55T (60).. II 




Food (2 meals, 2 snacks) 


210 




Other 


10 


Health: 


1 nurse 1/9 time @'5,900 


655 




b) !0.2% 


67 

722 (60).. 12 




Other 


7 


Occupancy: 


1 Custodian 1/9 time @ 4,550 


505 


b) 10.2% 


51 

15T(60) 


Administration: 


1 principal 1/9 time @ 15,126 


1,669 




1 Ass't. Principal 

1/9 time @ 14,967 

1 Secretary/Bookkeper 


1,663 




1/9 time @ 5,700 


633 




b) 10.2% 


404 

4,369 (60)... 73 




Other 

Transportation 


84 



* no rent since the program would run as an integral part of school system. 
Assume: grades K-8 program with I section per full -day segment. 



PerChild Cost 



$554 



231 



19 



9 



157 

■970“ 

177 

SrTlAT 



TABLE B 



Qperoting Cbit of Half Doy Education In a Day Care Center 

e.g.|60 s tudents In a session. Four classes with 15 

students each to maintain adult : student ratio of I : 7. 
The aides would work with both groups while the teachers 
engage in work preparation and parent education the rest 
of the day . 



Education : 8 teachers @ 6000 

4 aides @ 3450 
Fringp benefits and 
payroll tax b) 10.2% 



Annual Cost Per Child Cost 

>48,000 
13, 00 

6,304 



Nutrition: 



Health; 



Educational Consumables 
Other 

I Cook 2/3 time* @5,250 
Fringe benefits and 
payroll tax b) 10.2% 

Foodstuffs 

Other 

I nurse, 2/5 time* @5,900 
Fringe benefits 10.2% 



Other 



35 

40 

S668 

3,500 

357 

3,857“ (120)... 32 

21 0 

I 0 252 

2,360 

241 

2,60l (120)... 22 
7 

29 



Occupancy 



Administration; 



Transportation; 



I Custodian, 2/3 time * @4,550 S,032 



Rent 

Other 

I Director @ 10,450 
I Asst. Director @ 7,750 
I Secretary/Bkkeeper @5,700 

Pring. W 
oeneflts 

Other 



3, 3351120). . 


. 28 
200 
44 


10,450 

7,750 

5,700 

2,438 





26, 338 (120). 



. 220 

84 



272 



304 

“■T525 

\T/ 

$1,702 



* Time spent is adopted from the survey byAbt Associates (2). 
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TABLE C 









Cost of Full Day Education in a Day Care Center 

e.g.^in a medium-sized group of 50 children with 3 classes, 
2 of fifteen and one of twenty each with adult : pupil 
ratio, set at I : 7 for four year olds and I : 10 for five 
year olds. 



Annuo I Cost Per Ch il d Cogt 



Education; 



^utritloa; 



He alth; 



Occupancy; 



Administration; 



Transportation; 



1 Head Teacher 


@ 6,750 


$6,750 






2 Teachers 


@ 6,000 


12,000 






3 Aides 


@ 3,450 


10,350 






Payroll taxes 










and Fringe Benefits 


b) 10.2% 


2,968 






Training 5% of salary 


5% 


1,455 










33,523“ (50). 


..670 




Education Consumables 




35 




Other 






40 












$745 


1 cook, 2/3 time* 


@ 5,250 


3,450 








b) 10.2% 


-3^ 










3,802 (50)., 


. . 76 




Food 






21 0 




Other 






JJL 


296 


1 nurse, 1/5 time* 


@ 5,900 


1,180 








b) 10.2% 


120 










17300 (50).. 


. 26 




Other 






7 


33 


1 Custodian, 3/8 time 


1* @ 4,550 


1,706 








b) 10.2% 


_lZiL 










1,880 (50) .. 


. 38 




Rent 






200 




Other 






.AA- 


282 


1 Director 


@ 9,400 


9,400 






1 Adm. Asst. 


@ 6,000 


6, 000 








b) 10.2% 


1,571 










16,971 (50)... 


339 




Other 






_S4. 


_-123 










1,779 










I77__ 










5'I,956 



* 'Time Spent " adapted from survey Abt Associates (2). 



O 



453H06 0 - 72 - 10 
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TABLE D 



Operating Costs of Full Day Services with Educational Component 
in Family Day Care Homes 
( 1:5 = adult : pupil ratio) 



Transportation: 



Education: 


I Day Care Mother @4,409 


$ 4,400 






Fringe Benefits and 








pa)Toll taxes b) I0.2% 


440 






Training c) 5% 


220 








. 5,b6d (5) 


1,012 




Education Consumables 




35 


' 


Other 




40 


Nutrition: 


Food 




210 




Other 




10 


Health: 


I nurse, l/25time @5,900* 


236 






Fringe benefits and payroll 








taxes b) I0.2% 


24 








W(5) 


52 




Other 




7 


Occupancy: 


Rent (special maintenance allowance 






in lieu of rent and central 








administration space) 




50 




1 custodian, 1/25 time @ 4,550 


182 






Fringe benefits, payroll taxes 


19 






b) 10.2% 


W(5) 


40 




Other 




49 


Administration: 


Supervisor 1/20 time @ 8,000* 


400 






Fringe benefits and payroll 


40 






taxes b) 10.2% 


JW (5) 


88 




Other 




84 



Cost Per Pupil 



59 



139 



Total 



J72 

Sub-total \,^ 
177 

si';^ 



* Salary figures 



from HEW Standards and Costs of Day Care (128) 
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Financing Requirements 



—Gross Finonciol Requirements 

In order to provide the basic data crucial for national policy making, need 
stotiillcs and cost estimates for the different programs are correlated in this section. 

A composite picture for the year 1970 has been constructed to shov/ the 1970 
costs for a recommended "ideal " program . The 1975 and 1980 projected data were then 
adjusted to an assumed 3% average inflation rate, based on GNP trend. (Table E) 

With the limitations of the cost data in mind, v/e find that $4.2 billion and 
$3.9 billion would be the gross amounts needed for 1975 and 1980, in order to serve the 

target population’'of poor children under six years of age. 

From Table E, the reader may readily determine the costs for alternative program 
mixes to adjust to money constraints or substantive desires. It is also possible to determine 
outlays that may be required by stretching out the meeting of program goals; by addressing 
the needs of only the poor or the needs of higher level income families ($7,000) as well; 
and for essential research and evaluation in support of improvement of the quality of 
programs . 
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Funds Presently AvoMoble 



Costs in Table Edo not require all new appropriations. Current 

governmentcil expenditures directed toward poor children under six, scattered among 
various legislative acts, could be pooled and managed os part of the larger recommended 
program design. These might include: 

TABLE F 

PubI ic Funds Available for Poor Preschool Children* 



Progra ms ** Availoble Public Funds (in million $ ) 

EOA Title I- Concentrated Employment $ 7.5 

Title ll-B Head Start and Parent Child Centers 339.6 

Title lll-B Migrant I. 3 

ESEA Title I 67.9 



S. S.A. Title IV Work Incentive Program 72.0 

AFtX: 364.6 

Title IV-D Child Welfare Services 23.739 

Model Cities Program (Day Core) 16.356 

United Migrant for Opportunities, Inc. (Migrant Mobile Program) 0.963 

Appalachian Regional Devolopment Act 6.0 

Bl A Kindergartens (including Johnson O'Malley funds) 7.150 

From Public School Systems: Estimated Kindergarten Expenditures (poor childrerO 51.099 

: Estimated Nursery Expenditures (poor children) 7.803 

T. V.: Sesame Street 2.00 

Training: Education Professions Development Act 5.5 

Research and Development: Agency Funding for Early Learning Research 48.55 

Health Services: Migrant Health Program 3.5 

Title V, S.S.A. 15.252 

Nutrition: School Lunch and Child Nutrition Act ( poor children in 

kindergarten and 2.846 

prekindergarten) 

1,043.658 



** See Notes an) Sources of Data in Technical Appendix to this Section. 

* Assumption is made tlwit programs which now provide only for custodial care can be 
supplemented with quality educational efforts. 
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Thus, over $1 billion (in 1970 dollars) is currenHy appropriated for 
purposes which are integral to the recommended eorly cnildhood education 
program. Something less than $3 billion in new money would be needel^, 
therefrre, in 1975 and 1980 to meet projected needs. 

— Trainin g and Capitol Costs 

In FY 1971, $5.5 million in funds were allocated under the Education 
Professions Development Act to train 3,602 instructional staff members. Assuming 
these costs to be constant, some $478.5 million would be needed by 1975 for initital 
training and re-training of the estimated 312,279 teachers, aides and parent educators 
for the program proposed. 

Capitol outlay for construction or renovation of day care centers run at 
approximately $2,000 per child; in some areas, costs are much higher (Women's 
Bureau, Bulletin 295, 1971, p.27). Some $2 billion would be needed for total capital 
outlay to meet the needs of children from families earning less than $7,000 for 1975 
facilities. This cost would be spread over the whole period of operation; it is partially 
accounted for in the space rentol figure, included in projected costs. The following 
table shows costs for construction or renovation allocated by income of parents and typ 
of day care provided . 



ESTIMATED START-UP CONSTRUCTION OR RENOVATION COSTS 



1/2-day Day Core 
4 yr . olas 



Ful-day Day Cor e TOTAL 
5 yr . olds 4 yr . olds 



Poverty-level children 
X % not enrolled 
X $2,000/ child 



432,000 

80.4 

795,216,000 



156,000 150,000 

53.2 80.4 

166.936.000 240.784.000 .U:02, 936,000- 



Low-income children 
X % not enrolled 
X $2,000/ child 



459,000 

78.1 

717,124,000 



161,000 156,000 

40.1 78.1 

129.594.000 242.876.000 1 .089.594. 000 



$ 2.292.530.000 



Legislative and executive planning should take account cf the need for funding 
and time to accommodate the cost;; involved in the start-up phase for training and for 
construction and/or renovation. 



Cost-Ratio Analysis 

The reader moy find it of interest to compare per pupil costs for various types 

/ 

of preprimary education programs with per pupil costs for public elementary schools. 
Estimated per pupil expenditure by public elementary and secondary schools for 
school year 1970-1971 was $832. (National Center for Educational Statistics, 1971, p. 93) 
Using th'sas a base, cost ratios for five approaches to early childhood learning programs 
were calculated. (Table G) 



TABLE G-1 



Cost Relationships between Average Per Pupil Costs in Public 

Secondary Schools and the Various Recommended Programs (1970- 


Elementary and 
1971) 




Per Pupil Cost 


Cost Ratio 


Current Per Pupil Expenditure In 
Elementary and Secondary Public 
Schools 


$ 832 


1.00 


Enriched Kindergarten 


1,147 


1.38 


Halfday education In dey care center 


1,702 


2.04 


Full day education in day care center 


1,956 


2.35 


Family day care home education 


1,854 


2 .23 


T.V. 


i.OO 


.001 



if we include capita! outlay and interest expenditures in addition to operating 
expenditures, the average per pupil cost would be about $1,011. Cost ratios for the different 
programs would then be: 



TABLE G-2 



Cost Relationships between Average Per Pupil Costs (Current Expenditures plus Capital 
Outlay plus Interest) In Public Elementary and Secondary Schools and the Various 



l\ecommenaeu 


Per Pupil Cost 


Cost Ratio 


Per Pupil Expenditures 
(including Capital Outlay 
and Interest) In Elementary and 
Secondary Public Schools 


1,011 


1.00 


Enriched Kindergarten 


1,147, 


1.13 


Halfday education In day care center 


1,702 


1.68 


Full day education in day care center 


1,956 


1.93 


Family day care home education 


1,854 


1.83 


T.V. 


1.00 
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.001 












Total public school expenditures in school year 1970-71 for elementary and 
secondary programs amounted to $43.1 billion, of which $36.7 billion were current 
expenditures. The difference is represented by capital outlay and interest. The gross 
estimated expenditures for the recommended 1970 preschool education program would 
have been $3.6 billion, or approximately 10%. Since about $1 billion might have been 
transferred and consolidated from other appropriations (Table F)only about $2.6 billion 
in new monies would have been required for 1970-1971. 

Approaches to funding the proposed early childhood programs other than 
repackaging and supplementing existing funds a re possible, including: 

1. Increase in the education foundation formula by the states to include programs for 
four and five year olds. The state School Board would be authorized to contract with 
non-school agencies for administration of preschool programs. (Education Commission 
of the States, 1971) 

2. A separate line item in the State education budget for early childhood education. 

3. A voucher system and/or add-on to welfare payments. Parents eligible for financial 
assistance may be given authority to select a preschool program for their children from 
a register of approved programs. This allowance would bean add-on to any welfare 
payments presently being received. 

4. Larger tax credits for families of low income. 

5. A revolving loan fund similar to the legislation Introduced by Senator Long, in which 
children of poor .families would be funded free, and a sliding scale fee would be charged 
to fami lies whose income exceeds the given minimum. 

6. Introduction of early childhood programs In all high school and post high school 
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institutions. With 20 youngsters projected per school, the number of children who might 
be accommodated would be 500,000 to 600,000. The cost of the course would be borne 
by the school system; student enrollment costs would be only slightly larger than in other 
courses . 

7. Shifting presently available funds from twelfth grade to preschool. An interesting proposal 
has been offered by Wilson Riles, California Superintendent for Public Instruction (Time , 
July 26, 1971), involving elimination of the twelfth grade and substitution of a year of 
education before the present kindergarten age of five. While the average per pupil 
expenditure In public elementary and secondary is approximately half the cost of half day 
education in day care centers, (Table G) the shift of funds would accommodate the needs 
of a large proportion of our target population . 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX; NOTES AND SOURCES OF DATA FOR TABLE F 

(Part I) 



1. EOA data mostly came from OCD Day Care Division except for the Title lll-B 
figure which was given by the OEO Migrant Division. 

2. ESEA Title I share for day care was based on FY 1969 figures. In reality/ this may 
be higher since total ESEA appropriations have increased from $1/123/127/000 In 
1969 to $1/500/000/000 in FY 1971. Source: OE Public Affairs. 

3. The WIN/ AFDC and Child Welfare Services include state funds amounting to 
$18,0/ $91.1 and $21.8 million respectively. 

4. The Appalachian Regional Development Act had $8.5 million total appropriation. 

The estimated FY 1972 total budget has been Increased to $10 million. The agency 
handling the funds Is the Appalachian Regional Commission, a Federally funded 
organization . 

5. The Education Professions Development Act appropriations have also been estimated 
to increase to $5.8 million. This would be for training of teachers and teachers of 
teachers for preschool to grade three. 

6. Funding for Early Learning Research FY 1970 Involved NCliRD/ ' 8EH/ 8ESE/OCD/ 
NIMH/NICHHD and OEO. These amounts have also Increased. Source: Seorcy/ 

Ellen. Interim Report on Federal Learning Programs made to the National Program 
on Eorly Childhood Education/ December/ 1970 (mimeo) . 

7. From Public School Systems: 

The estimated kindergarten expenditure was arrived at by using the average 
of’ the per pupil expenditure range ($ 1 50-$800) In 1967-68/ which was $475. 

This average expenditute was applied to the number of children in public 
kindergarten with family Income of less than $3/000 in Oct./ 1970/ which 
amounted to 107/578 pupils. 

The nursery expenditures In public school systems were based on 1966-67 figures 
and therefore/ probably underestimated. The total expenditure for the 141 systems 
that responded was $15/957/026. The report also showed that 48.9% of th i 
systems offered ■ programs only to the disadvantaged. Tt\jS/ this ratio was used 
to get $7,803 million which is appropriate for '66- '67 but rather low for FY 1971. 

8. Funds for the United Migrant Opportunities/ Inc. derive from OCD. This will Increase 
for FY 1972 since the half year appropriation has been set at $697/000. Actually/ this 
could be considered part of research and demonstration activities/ rather than actual 
day care allotment . 

9. The Model Cities program Is handled by HUD. The spending rate has been set at a 
total of $630/000/000 per year. The day care proportion has been calculated to be 
$16/356/000 for FY 1971 and FY 1972, spent for 139 cities out of the 149 target cities. 
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10. The Sesame Street federal contribution is also expected to increase from 

FY 1971 figure of (2 million. Congress has ci line item of $5 million for FY 1972. 

Actually, there are more federal funds in Sesame Street since the Corporation for 
Public ^oadcasting, which isportially furtdcid by the Federal government, hoso 
share in the show of $' 1,150,000 for 1^0*71. 

11. Health Services are administered by the Public Health Administration. In fiscal year 
1971, sec. 310 of the Public Healrts Service Act provided for health services for migrant 
children with an appropriation of $45,062,000. Of this, $14,000,000 were actual 
grants and $l,062,0C)O went to operation of tfie program. 25% of the migrants served 
were estimated to be children under six years old . This ratio was applied to the actual 
grant of $14 million to arrive at $3.5 million. 

12. Title V of the Social Security Act for Motemol arKi Child Care funds provided a total 
of $247,385,000 fy FY 1971 . The preschool breakdown could only be estimated at 
about $103,050,000 which was composed of slate grants for maternal and child health 
services ($59,250,000) and children and youth care ($43,800,000). For the state grants, 

8% was preschool and for the children and youth care allotment, 24% was preschool. 

The services are provided via the Public Health Administration. 

13. Funds for the School Lunch and Child Nutrition Act, administered by the Deportment of 
Agriculture, amounted to $734,303,000 in FY 1971. In fall, 1970, the total public 

and private enrollment was 51,600,000 (K-12). Kindergarten and prekindergarten enrollment 
was 4,104,000. Prekindergarten enrollment was added to total enrollment of 51,600,000 
to arrive at total Prekindergqrten - 12 enrollment of 52,694,000. Of this, 7.8% was 
Kindergarten and Prekindergarten. This percentage 'when applied to total appropriation of 
$734,303,000 would give the appropriation share of this school population segment, 
$57,375,634. 4.96% of the children in kindergarten and prekindergerten were |n 
families with income under $3,000. This, applying this percentage to $57,375,634 
we arrive at the portion of the oppropriation which could go to poor children in kinder- 
garten and prekindergarten, $2,846 million. . Again, this appropriation is going to 
increase since the FY 1972 appropriation is $760, 175,000. 
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TECHNICAL APPENDIX; SUMMARY O F COMPARATIVE COMPONENT 
(parr 2) 

COSTS FOR VARIOUS PROGRAM ARRANGEMENTS 



Description 


Kindergarten 


Day Care 
1/5 day" 


Day Core 
PulllS^ 




Infant 

Program 


Facility 


In Existing 
K-8 Schools 


In Day Care Centers 




In Homes or 
Centers 


Class Size 


30 


15 


2 at 15 




I 


No. of Sessions 


2 


.4^ 


lot 20 




I 


Capacity 


60 


60 


50 




5 


Adult-Pupil Ratio 


1:10 


1:7 


1:10 5 yr. 
1; 7 4 yr. 


olds 

olds 


l:5 


No. Professionals 


2 


8 


3 




I Day Con 
Mother 


No. Aids 


2 ■' 


4 


3 






MR PUPIL COIT 






745 




I087 


Instructional 


554 


668 




Nutrition 


231 


' ' 2^ '' ^: v: ' 


296 




220 


Health 


■ ■■19 , 


29 


. 33 




59 


Sub-Total 
■ Administration 


804 


949 


1.074 


'• ■: 


1.366 


■":^-.::/.; l57:-:^ 


304 


423 






Maintenance 


"■■-■/:9-'. 


':72; ■:■■; -' 


82 




89 


■■■Sub— Total ■ ' ; 




1.325 


1.579 




1.627 


, Trahspoitatibrt' . \ ‘ 










■';t^;;v177 


■h Subrtota 1;-/ ■■;.■- ji ; : 
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